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DREAM-LAND. 


| Artists and poets have alike fallen short of the finer 


and more ideal embodiment of the wonder-worker— 
‘care-charmer, sleep.’ The cry of the guilty thane: 
Macbeth hath murdered sleep—the innocent sleep, 


conveys but one of the numerous morals lying obviously 
on the very threshold of a beautiful idea. In depict- 
ing ‘Death’s half-brother,’ Thorwaldsen has touched 
but its outward semblance, while giving us the deep 
and solemn hush of an apparently unbroken repose. 
This is not enough. As a creation, vital in itself and 
life-producing, as the still partner of the soul and 
gracious mother of dreams, sleep has never yet been 
worthily portrayed : 


Our life is twofold. Sleep hath its own world ; 
A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and Existence. 


Sleep has a reality of being essentially its own, how- 
ever distinguished from the life of waking fictions in 
the midst of which we walk daily, and where the 
things we see, and the deeds we do, and the thoughts 
that strive within us, have scarcely a more distinct 
vitality than the stuff of which dreams are made. Take 
from us our Dream-land, and the beauty of life—nay, 
the very world itself—were incomplete. The marvel- 
lous significance of the shapes we meet within its filmy 
shades, growing out of darkness and repassing into 
shadow—shapes, crowning the brief torpor of our out- 
ward sense with a dazzling glory such as we meet not 
on this side the great sleep-barrier; the wonderful 
depths of soul therein revealed to us, as in a magic 
glass, through silent trances of the night, from whose 
waking is agony; the exalted, almost superhuman 
purity of thought and act, which in such visions shews 
us something of what we are capable, and shames the 
waking sense of what we are—these are at once the 
solace and the boon, the privilege and the blessing, of 
Dream-land. In our frailer, living hours we may 
cry: 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ; 


but in Dream-land there are no dead—or rarely those 
over whose dust we are left weeping here. The loved 
and the lost are ours again. We hold them, gathered 
to our inmost hearts, with an intensity of joy, into 
whose Eden there will sometimes creep, serpent-wise, 
it is true, the strange, cruel, vague misgiving that it is 
all a dream—for, alas! the trail of the destroyer is even 
here. But seldom do such doubts force themselves 
upon our consciousness till we are slowly emerging 


| Dream-land are innocent of this Saturn-like demolition 


from that imaginary world, and entering once more 
upon the confines of that which we in sober parlance 
call real, waking life. So the pang is dealt by the 
watchful, world-day mind, after all, and Sleep and 


of their own offspring. 

Dream-land, too, has other phantoms than those of 
the beautiful and the loved. Some of its presentments, 
Gorgonite and grotesque, at times glide unbidden 
through the silent chambers of the brain, ‘making 
night hideous.’ Yet, by a strange anomaly, our sense 
of wonder is most dormant when its exciting forces 
are the strongest. We marvel at nothing; everything 
is taken for granted. We sally forth for a morning’s 
ride across the mountains of Kong, or trace the 
sources of the Senegambia, perched on the shoulders 
of a tough-hided Cheiropotamus, yet are not ‘afraid 
with any amazement.’ We undertake a journey to the 
setting sun, ensconced between the outspread wings of 
some giant condor of an elder world, yet neither wink 
nor wince. Our faith is as perfect, and our enjoyment 
as keen, during these somewhat startling innovations 
in the ordinary laws of human progression, as those of 
a child when he listens to the recital of similar feats in 
his first fairy-tale. If we cannot take the ‘wings of 
the morning,’ we can at least take those of the night; 
and the power and strength of its broad pinions are 
illimitable. Strange combinations, too, of romance 
and terror will occasionally ‘disturb our souls with 
pity.’ I once noted down a dream suggested by the 
reading of an eccentric American story ; and in which 
certain features of the tale became oddly enough 
mixed up with more solemn matters. The story was 
that of a certain Texan colonel; and in its effect on 
the train of thought during sleep, is a somewhat curious 
instance of the power of passing and trivial occurrences 
to call up in dreams a chain of corresponding or analo- 
gous ideas. The story was something to the following 
effect :—The aforesaid colonel, at once a settler in the 
backwoods and a lawyer, being engaged to defend a man 
for cow-stealing at the distant town-court—for which 
defence he is to receive two bushels of meal—and being 
in want of a suit of clothes to appear in, procures from 
an Indian a suit of deer-skin. This he is reeommended 
to dye in dogwood ooze; and as the trial is to take 
place on the following day, and the meal is sadly wanted 
at home, our colonel, obliged perforce to set out in all 
haste, puts on his deer-skin—wet. Speeding along 
under a broiling sun, his condition may be imagined. 
As the skin grows drier and drier, the unfortunate 
wearer describes himself as ‘ screwed together, bound 
up, and strangled.’ He can move neither hand nor 
foot; till at last, some good Samaritan passing by, 
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rips him up, or rather his borrowed skin, amidst peals 
of laughter. It is enough to add, that, relieved of his 
shrivelled-up deer-skin, our lawyer, finally adopting 
some more commodious form of enrobement, reaches 
the court in time, ‘clears his man, and gets his meal.’ 
Amused with this story, I fell asleep. I was imme- 
diately transported, in thought, to a narrow, gloomy 
lane. Before me was a man running at full speed, 
from whose shoulders hung along fur-cloak. Prompted 
by some unaccountable feeling of curiosity, I gave chase. 
Swiftly as he fled, he was soon outstripped by his pur- 
suer. 
his fur-cloak aside, shewed me the lining dabbled with 
blood. I was told that he was a murderer escaping 
from justice. All at once, my dream changed. I found 
myself seated in some public place, which looked very 
like a theatre; and turning to my friend, Mr M., the 
dramatic poet, who stood beside me, I was informed 


by him that it was in reality a court of justice, and | 


that I, as well as he, was ‘had up’ to give evidence 
against the culprit, who turned out to be no other than 
the above-mentioned runner in the fur-cloak. Here— 
for at this interesting juncture I awoke—the trial for 
cow-stealing was converted, by the force of a drowsy 
imagination, into a trial for murder; while the impro- 
bable colonel and his impracticable suit of deer-skin 
became, by a similar agency, converted into a very 
truculent culprit, figuring in a handsome coat of fur. 
Though I was not the lawyer, I was the witness, and 
thus found myself cutting a questionable figure in a 
court of justice. Whether ‘I cleared the man,’ or ‘ got 
the meal,’ I have no positive recollection. 

Such are among the apparently meaningless com- 
binations of things that haunt our night-watches, 
leaving behind, when they depart, no lasting impres- 
sion. There exist, however, mysterious forces of the 
spiritual world which carry their influence long after 
through the silent vigils of our waking and world- 
weary hours. What the pressure exerted by those 
forces must be to the mind laden with premeditated 
guilt, or goaded by the stings of remorse, we have no 
imagination strong enough to depict. No phantom can 
rise before our ordinary sleep-vision at all comparable 
in horror to what such a nightmare must present; 
neither, to the culprit, can any throes of waking agony 
equal in terror those of the inner soul of sleep. When 
the stricken Queen Elizabeth, in her last hours, grovel- 
ling in the dust—her finger in her mouth, idiot-wise— 
sat, gazing vacantly on the clock, were her hauntings 
of conscience more terribly real than the wandering 
horrors that pursued her in her dreams? In such day- 
light reveries, the presence of outward objects tends to 
break the links of thought, and disjoin the retrospective 
chain within the mind; and to the royal culprit’s ear, 
the click of the time-piece, with its warning beat, would 
at last lull the sense that ached at its monotonous 
sound. But her dreams! No visible object then would 
stand between her and the block, crimsoned with the 
blood of her beautiful foe—no sounding knell of the 
passing hours muffle to her ear the last sigh that was 
ever to pass the sealed lips of her much-prized yet 
slaughtered friend. All would rise before her soul in 
its naked horror; till, easier and lighter to bear were 
such waking idiocy, than the wilder madness which 
shrieks on the confines of that ghastly borderland of 
dreams. 

But—thanks to the Giver of all that is good within 


As I passed him, the wind for a moment turning | 


us—there are gentler and more soothing influences 
also at work within that wondrous region— 


The baiting-place of wit, the balm of wo, 
The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 
The indifferent between the high and low! 


Sometimes, it is but the ¢ouch of a hand—a smile, or a 
sigh, that thrills through, beams upon, or sounds to us, as 
nothing in this our so-called actual world can do. That 
a benevolent purpose—a wise, forecasting care—lies at 
the root of even the most seeming strange phantasms 
of Dream-land, we cannot but believe. The crushing 
anxieties of the outer world, its crosses, its pangs and 
desperations, fall off from us like mists at the sun’s 


call, before the heavenly aspect of some face whose | 


| idolised memory, dwelling apart in the hidden treasure- 


house of the brain, and cherished by the dreaming 
heart of love, is roused anew, and touched with a more 
solemn glory, in the gredt phantom-world of sleep. 
Even our night-sorrows—for mortal agonies will find 
us out even here, and Dream-land has its 


hurrying to and fro, 
And starting tears, and tremblings of distress, 


and pale fair cheeks, and 


sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts— 


even those sorrows have a tender and subduing 
influence, and do their work of regeneration, as all 
trials must, whether they come to us from the world 
of shadows or of realities. As the deeper impres- 
sions of the night cling to us, undissipated by the 
pale spectral light of day, we rise to our duties, hard 
though they may be, with a freshened heart and a 
renewed spirit. We are no more forlorn, who can 
turn—even though with tears—from the harsh looks 


or unquiet voices of earth, to the sweet, placid, angel- | 
like greeting of a dead love in Dream-land. There is | 


no barrier to separate us from that bliss; it is ours to 


have and to hold, to rejoice in, and to be thankful over. | 
If it be but a phantom—what of that? It is ‘a thing | 


of beauty ;’ it is ‘a joy for ever. Gathering round 
us, and prolonging thus—even though as shadows—the 


pure and blest associations of a perished youth, we live | 
our failing and degenerate days to better and holier | 


purpose. Blessed be all dreams, sleeping or waking! 
The greatest and most profound woman-writer of our 
age—perhaps of any—has well said: ‘By the gentle 
leave of Heaven, all human beings have visions.’ So be 
it! and let none despise the dim but certain mani- 


festation of the spirituality within them, nor dare to | 


ignore the lightest indication of those divine laws 
whose meanings lie beyond their ken. What is memory 
itself but a dream? Yet how vast is its range—how 
blessed are its uses—how full of soul its marvellous 
resurrections! We all alike confess to the beauty of its 
tender revelations of past joys and sorrows, when our 


eyes gaze wide upon the moving world before us. | 


Ilow doubly to be prized, then, are such visitations, | 
and all that are akin to them, during those hours of 
darkness, when the rapt sense, no longer clay-controlled, | 
beholds, as it were, the very heavens themselves | 
unveiled. 

Jean Caspar Lavater has said: ‘ Keep him at least | 
three paces distant who hates bread, music, and the 
laugh of a child.” Keep him, say we, distant three | 
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paces more who can smile in derision at the silent 
and solemn teachings, the incomparable joys, of 
Dream-land. 


CUSTOMS AND MANNERS UNDER THE 
WATER. 


Scrence has become intimate with animal life on the 
land—even with those creatures that are too minute 
to be seen with the naked eye; but, till recently, the 
ocean appeared to baffle its researches, and in its turn 
to say to man, in the hollow and mysterious voice that 
threatens as well as charms: ‘ Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no further!’ But all was in vain. Science, which 
explores the further heavens, was not to be arrested in 
its progress by the waters ; and moving steadily onwards 
in this new direction, it has now invaded the depths 
of the sea, and examined, with its calm, observant eye, 
the forms and manners of its inhabitants. This has 
not been accomplished by means of perilous adven- 
ture—and, indeed, no perilous adventure could have 
achieved the feat. The French zoologist who proposed, 
some time ago, to pay a domestic visit to the fishes of 
the Mediterranean, provided with a water-tight dress 
and a breathing-tube, would have come back doubtless 
well able to furnish a pleasing superficial sketch, but 
quite ignorant of those minute details of individual life 
which form the materials of natural history. 

This is well illustrated in a beautiful little work 
now before us, in which the author declares that the 
records of animals which form the foundation of all our 
correct generalisation, are strictly biographical.* He 
traces an idiosyncrasy in the lower orders of creation 
somewhat akin to that of man; remarking that the 
shepherd recognises every sheep of his flock by its face 
—that the groom is a physiognomist in horses—and 
that he himself comprehends the expression of birds. 
By this alone he was able, while in Jamaica, to tell one 
from another the wild doves in his cages, although they 
were perfectly alike in colour. ‘ Shakspeare and Scott,’ 
adds Mr Gosse, ‘who treat of man as an individual, 
are not inferior, in their walk of science, to Reid and 
Stewart, who describe him as a species.’ 

To visit the inhabitants of the sea, in the constrained 
manner that would have been compulsory in a being 
formed like man, would have been of little use as 
regards biographical details. What, then, was to be 
done? To bring them to us, to be sure, since we could 
not go comfortably to them—to have them up in a 
witness-box, and make them give an account of them- 
selves. But it was necessary to do this in a particular 
way, for fish are no more at their ease out of the water, 
than we are under it; it was necessary to bring a 
portion of their element with them, and to have all 
their little comforts about them, such as stones, sand, 
mud, and marine-plants; it was necessary, in short, for 
the purposes of science, to have a piece of the sea laid 
upon our table: and, being necessary, this was done. 
The principle upon which the Aquarium is constructed 
—the mutual dependence of animal and vegetable life, 
the former supplying the carbonic acid essential to the 
latter, and the latter the oxygen essential to the former 
—is already known to our readers; and we have only 
to add, that the desired portion of the sea, with its 
animals, plants, rocks, and sand, is contained in a glass 
tank, and that thus the philosopher has nothing to do 
but to sit down in his night-gown and slippers, and 
watch the goings on, and pry into the family secrets— 
using his lens when necessary—of the inhabitants of 
the deep. 

To preserve the transparency of the tank would seem 
a difficult matter, from the floating myriads of spores 


* The Aquarium: an Unveiling of the Wonders of the Deep Sea, 
By Philip Henry Gosse, A.L.S., &c. London: John Van Voorst. 
1854. 


or seeds of the alge that are constantly finding a 
resting-place on the glass, and trying to curtain the 
whole from the water’s edge to the bottom. To avert 
this danger, we employ a couple of little slavies, the 
common periwink, and as common top (Zrochus); and 
these creatures go constantly about, shearing away the 
tender growth of vegetation as soon as it is formed, 
and taking the crop in lieu of wages. Mr Gosse watched, 
through his pocket-lens, a top at his work; and this 
was the modus operandi: ‘ At very regular intervals, the 
proboscis—a tube with thick fleshy walls—is rapidly 
turned inside out to a certain extent, until a surface 
is brought into contact with the glass having a silky 
lustre: this is the tongue. It is moved with a short 
sweep, and then the tubular proboscis infolds its walls 
again, the tongue disappearing, and every filament of 
conferva being carried up into the interior from the 
little area which had been swept. The next instant— 
the foot meanwhile having made a small advance—the 
proboscis unfolds again, the tongue makes another 
sweep, and again the whole is withdrawn; and this 
proceeds with great regularity. I can compare the 
action to nothing so well as to the manner in which 
the tongue of an ox licks up the grass of the field, or 
to the action of a mower cutting down swath after 
swath as he marches along.’ The tongue with which 
the confervoid plants are swept away, is a curious 
instrument: ‘It is, in reality, an excessively delicate 
ribbon of transparent cartilaginous substance or mem- 
brane, on which are set spinous teeth of glassy texture 
and brilliancy. They are perfectly regular, and ar- 
ranged in three rows, of which the middle ones are 
three-pointed, while in each of the outer rows a three- 
pointed tooth alternates with a larger curved one, 
somewhat boat-like in form. All the teeth project 
from the surface of the tongue in hooked curves, and 
all point in the same direction. The action of this sort 
of tongue is that of a rasp, the projecting teeth abrading 
the surface of the plants on which the animal feeds, 
just as the lion is said to act with the horny papillz of 
his tongue on the flesh of his victim.’ 

Among the strange animals described by our author 
as inhabiting his Aquarium, is the cephalopod called 
the Sepiola vulgaris; a curious little creature, which, 
when first taken from its native haunts, betrays much 
agitation, but finally suspends itself in mid-water, 
‘like a brown moth hovering over a flower,’ with its 
protuberant eyes gazing on either side. ‘ While thus 
hovering motionless in the water, the sepiola presents 
a fair opportunity for observing its curious transitions 
of colour, which are great and sudden. We can scarcely 
assign any hue proper to it. Now it is nearly white, 
or pellucid, with a faint band of brown specks along 
the back, through which the internal viscera glisten 
like silver; in an instant the specks become spots, 
that come and go, and change their dimensions and 
their forms, and appear and disappear momentarily. 
The whole body—arms, fins, and all—the parts which 
before appeared free, display the spots, which, when 
looked at attentively, are seen to play about in the 
most singular manner, having the appearance of a 
coloured fluid, injected with constantly varying force 
into cavities in the substance of the skin, of ever- 
changing dimensions. Now the spots become rings, 
like the markings of a panther’s skin; and as the little 
creature moves slightly, either side beneath the fin is 
seen to glow with metallic lustre, like that of gold-leaf 
seen through horn. Again, the rings unite and coalesce, 
and form a beautiful netted pattern of brown; which 
colour increasing, leaves the interspaces a series of 
white spots on the rich dark ground. These and other 
phases are every instant interchanging, and passing 
suddenly and momentarily into each other with the 
utmost irregularity. But here is a change! One is 
hovering in quiescence, his colour pale, almost white ; 
one of his fellows shoots along just over him: with the 
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quickness of thought, the alarmed creature turns from 


white to a uniform deep brown, the rich full colour 


suffusing the skin in a second, like a blush on a young 
maiden’s face. ‘The hue is very beautiful; it is the 
fine, deep sienna-tint of tortoise-shell; a substance 


which, indeed, the mingling clouds of brown and pel- | 
lucid horn closely resemble in the intermediate phases | 


of colour.’ 

The Black Goby is a ferocious little cannibal, about 
three inches long. Like other robbers and murderers, 
he loves the dark, lurking at the bottom under the 
shelter of rocks and weeds. If very hungry, however, 


he will dart up even to the surface to seize his prey; | 


but turning instantly, he will dive down again into his 
lair. A youngster of the same tribe, but of a different 
family, was put into the tank, and unfortunately caught 
the eye of the skulking goby, who at once made a dash 
at him, and caught him by the tail, ingulfing it in his 
capacious throat. ‘The Blackie glared like a demon, 
as, with dilated head, he held fast his victim, clutching 
further and further hold by repeated jerks: the delicate, 
pellucid head of the unfortunate prey, projecting from 
the cavernous mouth, panted and rolled its eyes in 
pain, but there was no escape; for now nothing was 
visible but the head, when the ferocious victor shot 
under an umbrageous weed, and on my next sight of 
him all trace of his meal was gone.’ 

Among the denizens of the Aquarium was rather a 
rare animal, the strawberry-crab, so called from its 
being studded with pink tubercles on a white ground; 
and between this creature and the orang-outang Mr 
Gosse traces a somewhat striking analogy. ‘ The 
strawberry-crab,’ says he, ‘is @ climber. If it were a 
terrestrial animal, I should say its habits are arboreal. 
True, it now and then wanders over the bottom of its 
abode with slow and painful march, the hind-feet held 
up at an angle above the level of the back; but gene- 
rally it seeks an elevated position. We usually see it 
in the morning perched on the summit of some one of 
the more bushy weeds in the Aquarium, as the Chon- 
drus or Phyllophora rubens, where it has taken its station 
during the night, the season of its chief activity, as of 
most other crustacea. It interested me much to see it 
climb: seizing the twigs above it by stretching out its 
long arms alternately, it dragged up its body from 
branch to branch, mounting to the top of the plant 
deliberately, but with ease. While watching it, I was 
strongly reminded of the orang-outang at the Zoological 
Gardens: the manner in which each of these very dis- 
similar animals performed the same feat was so closely 
alike as to create an agreeable feeling of surprise.’ 

Every page of this fascinating work is quotable ; but 
perhaps nothing will be read with more pleasure than the 
account of the Aphrodite, or sea-mouse. ‘In the Aqua- 
rium the sea-mouse crawls restlessly to and fro, and 
round the margin of the bottom; once or twice I have 
seen it essay to burrow under the fine gravel, but 
generally it lives exposed. It is uninteresting in its 
marmers, though the brilliance of its changing colours 
will always attract admiration. Perhaps it is most 
beautiful by candle-light, when red and orange reflec- 
tions predominate; by day, pearly greens and blues 
prevail. This difference is owing to the position of the 
light, and the angle at which it is reflected. Thus, if 
the eye glance along the bristles towards the light, 


| and then ejected a stream of water, with considerable 


force. 
| five seconds, with punctual regularity. This is a 
| respiratory act. The grooved orifice through which the 


I found that the jet occurred once in twenty- | 


| jet is poured is not the termination of the intestine, as | 


we may at first suppose, but the exit of a capacious 
chamber, which is external to the body, though con- 
cealed. A very marvellous and quite unparalleled 
structure here comes into view. If we take a sea- 
mouse into our hand, we see the whole breadth of the 
back occupied by a woolly substance, closely resembling 
felt, and formed by the interlacing of fine hairs. If we 


true skin of the back, on which are set two rows of 
large overlapping plates, or membranous scales (elytra). 
The dense tissue of interwoven hair resembling felt 
acts as a filter for the water to be respired, straining 
off the earthy particles held in it, which thus accumu- 
late in its substance, and impart that peculiar dirty 
appearance which it possesses. ‘The scales, according 
to Dr Williams, are periodically elevated and depressed. 
In the former action, the water permeates the felt, and 
fills the vacuum formed between them and the back. 
As soon as it is full, they collapse, and the filtered fiuid, 
now deprived of its oxygen, is forcibly expelled at the 
anal groove.’ 

Mr Gosse throws much new light upon the manners 
of the soldier-crab, a creature destitute of the usual 
defensive armour of his tribe, but making up for the 
want by courage and address. He seizes upon any 
empty shell of suitable size, and makes it his habitation; 


coming discontented with his house, and looking out for 


described ; but it is less known that the soldier has 
generally a fellow-lodger inside, while the roof of his 
dwelling, the spire of the shell, is often the chosen 
abode of an anemone. This extraordinary creature is 
a parasite, although it has been known to exercise some 
volition in choosing its site. When displaced from a 


suckers; but of its own good-will, it would always get 


enjoy the pleasure of being carried about. The ane- 
mone resembles a tall, thick pillar, surmounted by a 
fringe of tentacles, that wave gallantly at every motion 
of the Sinbad chosen for his porter by this Old Man of 
the Mountain. The companion who chums inside with 
the soldier is a worm—but we will allow our naturalist 
to introduce him: ‘While I was feeding one of my 
soldiers by giving him a fragment of cooked meat, 
which he, having seized with one claw, had transferred 
to the foot-jaws, and was munching, I saw protrude 
from between the body of the crab and the whelk-shell, 
the head of a beautiful worm (Nereis bilineata), which 
rapidly glided out round the crab’s right cheek, and, 
passing between the upper and lower ioot-jaws, seized 
| the morsel of food, and, retreating, forcibly dragged it 
| from the crab’s very mouth. I beheld this with amaze- 
| ment, admiring that, though the crab sought to recover 
his hold, he manifested not the least sign of anger at 
the actions of the worm, I had afterwards many oppor- 
tunities of seeing this scene enacted over again ; indeed, 


and it is curious to observe him in the Aquarium be- | 


which is reflected at an obtuse angle, the reflected rays | on every occasion that I fed the crab, and watched its 
will be lilac, passing into ultramarine; if the angle of | eating, the worm appeared after a few moments, aware, 
reflection be a right angle, the rays will be green; if | probably, by the vibrations of its huge fellow-tenant’s 
the light be between the observer and the animal—not | body, that feeding was going on. ‘The mode and the 
directly, but. obliquely, so as to make the angle of | place of the worm’s appearance were the same in every 
reflection more or less acute—the reflections will take | case, and it invariably glided to the crab’s mouth 
yellow, orange, scarlet, and crimson hues.’ | between the two left foot-jaws. I was surprised to 

The most curious part of the sea-mouse is the expi- | observe what a cavern opened beneath the pointed 
ratory machinery. ‘ As it crawls, the Aphrodite usually | head of the nereis when it seized the morsel, and with 
elevates the tail, which is so folded together as to form | what force comparatively large pieces were torn off and 
a deep groove beneath. By watching this, we see now | swallowed, and how firmly the throat-jaws held the 


insert a penknife into the tail-groove, and slit up this || 
felt-like cover, we expose an ample cavity running the || 
whole length of the animal, the floor of which is the | 


anew one. This process, however, has been frequently | 


shell, it will plant itself on a stone by means of its | 


upon the roof of another individual’s wagon, and so | 
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I had no doubt of the change awaiting me: 


piece when it would not yield. Occasionally, it was 
dragged quite away from the crab’s jaws, and quickly 
carried into the recesses of the shell: sometimes, in 
this case, he put in one of his claws, and recovered his 
morsel; at others, he gave a sudden start at missing 
his grasp, which frightened the worm, and made it let 
go and retreat; but sometimes the latter made good 
his foray, and enjoyed his plunder in secret. The worm 


| is itself a striking, and even handsome animal; and 


there is in its colours and their distribution—two bright 
white lines running through the whole length on a 
light red. ground—a curious similarity to the colouring 
of the crab.’ This worm, we may add, is much prized 
by fishermen as bait; and so commonly is it found in 
the companionship above described, that at Weymouth 
they always break the shells tenanted by the soldier- 
crab to look for it. 

The common cockle, one would think, has not much 
more facility of voluntary motion than the anemone ; 
but in reality its gymnastic feats are of some note. 
The tuberculated cockle, however, the giant of the 
tribe, is quite a formidable vaulter; and when a num- 
ber of them are thrown into a heap, they scem to defy 
the riot act. Our author once turned out some of 
these creatures into a dish, as he knew they liked the 
air sometimes; but by and by, when the family were 
quietly reading, an awful uproar began among them, 
as if a crowd of flint-stones were battling and rattling 


| over one another.—We must now have done, however: 


many of our readers will doubtless get the volume 
for themselves, and, independently of its other merits, 


| they will find it a fitting ornament for the drawing- 
| room table, on account of the gorgeous chromo-litho- 


graphs with which it is illustrated. Some will likewise 
find it important to be able to obtain, in so agreeable a 
way, full instructions for forming a marine aquarium, 
with the cost of the different sizes. 


CHANGE FOR 


PART Il. 


GOLD. 


Tat week I passed in a strange state of exhilaration. 
I made my 
preparations as though it would certainly take place. 


| I was more affectionately behaved towards my poor 


wife for that short time than I could have thought 
possible. I felt the sort of attachment and melancholy 
interest in her we feel towards mere acquaintances 
when we or they are upon the point of setting out upon 
a long travel and for many years. I put aside, so as 
to be easily discovered after my departure, a statement 
of my determination to absent myself from her for 
ever. All blame I laid upon myself, as, indeed, I 
might well do, and bade her adieu in kindly but unlov- 
ing terms. My whole property I placed legally in her 
own hands. I do not know, even at this time, had my 
wife shewn much pleasure at my novel kindness, and 
repaid it with warmth on her own part, whether I 
might not have been shaken in my purpose. I shall 
not forget her look of wonder at the unaccustomed kiss 
I gave her tenderly as I left her upon that fatal morn- 
ing. Iam not surprised that she so readily believed 
the seeming proofs that subsequently came to light of 
my having put an end to myself. 

In the same place, at the appointed hour, I found 
the man awaiting me. He saw by the expression of 
my face that I was still determined to accept his offer, 
and as we drove along together in a hired cab, rehearsed 
the conditions of our bargain. I was to submit to any 
alterations in my personal appearance he thought fit; 
until his death occurred, or ten years had passed away, 


I never was to reveal myself, nor disclose my name to 
any of my old companions whosoever ; I was to come 
to him whenever he so wished it, and see him at least 
four times within the year. In return, I was to receive 
the sum of L.50,000. 

I thought of every possible contingency—alas, save 


into my hand for the whole amount—the visions of 
vague but brilliant joys that thronged my brain—the 
consciousness especially of vast and independent power, 
would have drowned in a sea of dazzling expectation 
far greater scruples and objections than mine. I 
scarcely attended to my companion, such dreams were 
in my mind. He knew what was beating at my heart, 
and flushing my forehead, and smiled sardonically. 
If anything would have made me hesitate, it would 
have been that curling lip: it told of knowledge, indeed, 
but of the bitter and forbidden fruit of it; of power, 
too, but likewise contempt of power. To me, he was as 
a grown-up man that grimly smiles on a poor boy who 
has his school-time yet to come; a skilful surgeon 
watching a curious case he well knows must end fatally 
—nay, rather experimentalising on it, without more 
care or tenderness than the sharp, cold blade of his 
own lancet. We stopped in Golden Square, at a great 
dingy house, and were ushered into a parlour, lit up by 
candle-light, upon whose table there lay fruits and 
wine; some strange preserve of which he ate but 
sparingly, was more delicious than aught I had ever 
tasted. In spite of my anxiety and excitement, a 
dreamy, soothing sensation fell upon me after I had 
partaken of it. I could not keep my eyes from closing 
heavily again and again, recovering myself each time 
with greater difficulty; and at last giving up the 
struggle, I fell into a profound slumber. I know not 
how long I slept. When I awoke, I found myself in 
a hotel in Jermyn Street that was familiar to me—the 
same, indeed, wherein I had passed my honeymoon. 
What most surprised me, as I looked around, was the 
extraordinary suppleness of my neck. Upon reaching 
my hand up to it, also, I felt a freeness of limb that I 
had never before experienced. Casting my gaze upon 
it for the first time, I beheld the skin of a West Indian: 
I had become a Creole! Upon springing out of bed to 
the pier-glass, I found the reflex of quite another per- 
son than myself. Iwas metamorphosed, not unfavour- 
ably, into a polished ‘bronze;’ my hair, which had 
been of a light tint, was now as black as ebony ; short 
black moustaches were upon my upper lip; and, ye gods! 
earrings, little gold earrings, upon either cheek. An 
enormous portmanteau lay in a corner of the room, 
inscribed ‘Mr Eugene Lecroix, Antigua.’ One 
frantic effort I made with soap and brush, that re- 
minded me of the washing of the blackamoor, and I 
sank down exhausted with my fruitless labour, with all 
the languor that was peculiar to my now native clime. 

Putting on a magnificent crimson dressing-gown, 
that made me look like Othello in the play, I entered 
the sitting-room: the card of one of the merchant- 
princes of the city lay upon the table; a note also, 
informing me that L.50,000 had been paid into his 
house for me, and offering to introduce me, fresh from 
my far western home—that was, if he had but known 
it, Paddington—to everything and everybody. 

A jerk at the bell brought up a mulatto servant; he 
had been ordered to attend upon me as cicerone by the 
great lord. It was a rare notion, and tickled me amaz- 
ingly, that I, who had become in my wanderings 
perfectly acquainted with every part of town, should 
have it explained and expatiated upon by a black 
fellow. 

Rich as I was, it seemed my riches had been magni- 
fied. Quite an army of waiters were drawn up in the 
hall to do obeisance as I left the house; the landlord 
himself—whom I recognised by not having seen him 


one !—that could occur to make this bargain insupport- | 
able; but the touch and sight of the cheque he put | 


| 
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before when I was plain Mr Branksome—held the great 
door wide open, and ‘ducked’ profoundly as I passed him. 
My get-up was of the completest. A private cab, with an 
unexceptionable horse and tiger, was in waiting, and 
off I drove, amidst a murmur of applause, to Lombard 
Street. I strode through the swinging portals into the 
great changing-room, and thence, by the ‘Open Sesame’ 
of my name, into the sanctum sanctorum of the mer- 
chant. The wrinkles of the dry old man smoothed 
offat my approach, his white lips puckered into parodies 
of smiles. ‘His lordship had informed him’ ‘Of 
what?’ I broke out indignantly, for our bargain included 
silence—my patron’s part equally with my own. ‘Of 
my vast expectations, and present great possessions in 
the West Indies. Could he be of any service? His little 
place down in Surrey was entirely at my disposal. Mrs 
Guestrode and his daughters would be so delighted.’ 
I thought the delight of these young ladies would have 
been mitigated could they but have guessed at poor 
Mrs Branksome, but professed a proper fervour of 
desire to be presented to them. I drew L.1000, settled 
about the investment of the rest, and took my depar- 
ture, gracefully attended by the old gentleman to the 


| door of his den. 


I felt scarcely any scruples about the vexation I 
must have been causing to my deserted wife and the 
rest of my relatives ; I tried to assure myself that they 
felt as indifferent to me as I to them; I portrayed to 
myself the future, and the delights that wealth should 
offer me, and shut out from my remembrance every 
picture of the past. I was happy in an anticipation 
rarely, and in a fulfilment never: the mammon-god 
had indeed taken me for his own. 

The thoughts and acts of the early part of my 
second life are almost passed away from my mind; 
but I well remember an advertisement in the Times 
newspaper from my dear mother, that wrung even my 
heart: ‘If James would return to them, only return, 
and deliver them from their suspense, a separation 
between him and Lucy should be effected immediately.’ 
And shall I ever forget, while life lasts, this second 
notice, a few months after my change ?—‘ James, by a 
father’s name, if you are yet alive, you are entreated to 
come home, or write, if it be but one single word.’ Yes, 
I, that had neither name, nor friend, nor tie upon this 
earth, as I had thought—I, who had dreamed of escaping 
from myself and all that belonged to me, had now—a 
son. Howl cursed my wealth and him that gave it; 
the cold, hard, childless man, who held me to my bond 
for all my prayers, and analysed my father-thoughts 
and natural love with such proud scorn, and made me 
butt for his sharp bitter shafts of worldly wit and bad 
experience: ay, dead though he be, I curse him to 
this hour! 

Through my whole new reckless life, the knowledge 
that the attention paid to me was due to my wealth 
alone, I never could cheat myself into forgetting. 
Naturally of a warm and friendly temperament, but 
possessing as well a keen insight into the character of 
others, I found fresh friends—that I could call such 
even for an hour—impossible to gain. Sometimes, 
indeed, I met an old one—Clement, for instance, whom 
I had used so ill at college—and sad, indeed, such meet- 
ings were for me. It was at a great colonial dinner- 
party, where governors, and judges, and consuls were 
as plentiful as pine-apples, that I found myself next to 
his Excellency of Boonipootang. Changed almost as 
much as I myself, was that clever, honest man from the 
fast fellow-commoner I had known him—but, ah, how 
much for the better! 

I recalled his college-life to him by cunning questions ; 
I interested and drew him towards me, as of old; I 
dared even to mention my old name to him, as of one 
unknown to myself, but distantly related. He drew my 
portrait far more favourably than I had hoped, but his 
closing words spoiled all: ‘This poor young man, you 


should remember, was your relative, and that we should 
not speak ill against the dead;’ for dead I was sup- 
posed by all to be. A body had been picked up down 
the river, in too decomposed a state to be recognised, 
and that body personated me. 

Whenever I mentioned my former self—miserable 
eaves-dropper as I was—I never heard much good of it. 
The publishers trod heaviest on my vanity of all (for my 
passion for print was as strong as ever, and much more 
easily gratified, in that the West Indian millionaire, 
with lifelike sketches of his own luxuriant property, 
was not a contributor to be sneezed at): my relative, 
Branksome, I was informed, in answer to kind inquiries, 
could neither imagine nor describe, told truth ill, and 
lied ungracefully ; and the worst of it was, poor devil! 
had drowned himself, because his articles were so often 
rejected. ‘So determined was the act of suicide, that he 
had put one of his own essays in each pocket to sink 
him.’ If the wit could but have looked into the heart 
of his smiling listener, it would have damped his merri- 
ment, and altered his opinions on one or two subjects. 

Moreover, casually, at club-houses, I met with old 
acquaintances by scores—men with whom I had been 
hand and glove, social, friendly, and even sympathetic; 
and I learned, as few ever learn, how soon and utterly 
the remembrance of the dead is swept away—how ill it 
would fare with them could they return among the 
places that refuse to know them more. 

As for my brother, he had long been made a college 
don; and when I sat next to him once at the vice- 
chancellor’s, the worst he had to say of me was, that I 
had ‘thrown my time away at the university, married 
early, and ended’—I think he said—‘ injudiciously,’ 

My new associates were generally the higher class of 
‘men about town,’ guardsmen, attachés, young M.P.s; 
and such. like. They pleased me best, because what 
little kindly warmth lay in them—the outer coat of 
artificial ice first broken through—was easily accessible. 
They were, indeed, incapable of friendship; but, alas! 
was I the man that dared cast stones at them for that? 
Arm in arm with one of these nil admirari folk, it 
was a terrible thing for me to meet my fell erchanter. 
He was getting very old and feeble, and his ghastly 
smiles struck home through my soul. When young 
Frank Pretyman, M.P., observed of him, that he was 
‘a rich feller, but deals with the dayvil, don’t he?’ 
it gave me quite a shock. His lordship never asked 
me any questions now about my state of mind; a look 
at me from those yet sharp eyes of his was quite sufli- 
cient. Indeed, what with my colour, and the dropping 
in of my cheeks, and lacklustre, used-up expression 
altogether, it was hard for my very self to believe 
in my own identity. Ah, how even in writing of 
these things, do I keep clear of the only subject that 
really interests me: in describing this second life of 
mine, how morbidly do I omit the one thing that was 
the soul of it! How I craved to look upon that single 
kindred face my eyes had still not tired of—those 
unknown but beloved features of my fatherless child! 
How, in the long dark winter-nights I have paced for 
hours before the house wherein he lay, and prayed 
God’s blessing on him, and watched for him at all 
times; and in vain! How I begged of my hard task- 
master to let me but reveal myself to my own son, 
and he would not! Suppose that I should not be able 
to persuade the child at all that he was mine! suppose 
that, if I did, he should grow up in hate and fear of 
me! What hideous thoughts and dim forebodings 
filled my heart! 

Four years had yet to pass before I should be free, 
when my wife and child left London in the spring, 
to stay with my mother in Shardale. To be absent 
altogether from the boy, I could not bear; and longing 
to see the ancient haunts as well, I too started north- 
wards, and took a cottage in the valley, not a mile from 
our old home. Ah! sad and strange seemed every 
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well-known spot—the wood, the mountain, and the 
tarn, how stern, how sombre! Not extinct, however, 
nor even weakened, was the power of nature; and even 
in my selfish heart again the chords of thankfulness and 
joy were stirred, and even in my sunken spirit hope 
seemed again to spring beneath summer airs and upon 
the windy hills ; but chiefly when the storm was loud, I 
| sought the once accustomed walk, and heard again the 
voices of my father and his son beside me, or stood in 
sorrow by my sister’s grave. 

I watched the well-known house, while my heart 
leaped and struggled ; I longed to break my wicked oath, 
and glad my mother’s eyes; for my wife, I had no 
affection, only pity, and the consciousness of the wrong 
| I had done to her; for my son, doting, boundless love. 

I had seen the little curly-headed fellow within the 
garden afar off, but Lucy was with him, and I dared 
not meet her gaze, nor trust even in such disguise as 
mine to escape her recognition. One day, however, 
Charley—named after his uncle—not, alas! his father 
| —climbed the hill in front alone. I had a little 
| telescope carried about at all times for such an occasion, 
and coming up with him, offered it to the boy to look 
| through. How tenderly I altered it to suit his sight, 
how lovingly I watched his delighted gestures! No kiss 
was ever half so sweet as that which | imprinted upon 
his open brow. A long, long talk I had with him, buat 
| took care to put no questions yet. I shewed him the 
house I lived at, told him to ask leave to visit me; and 
finally, when voices called him from below, I won his 
heart by making him a present of the telescope. That 
evening, as I had expected, Mrs Branksome was ‘ happy 
to have the pleasure of Mr Eugene Lecroix’s company 
at tea.’ Mother, and wife, and son, I was to meet that 
night as three utter strangers! 

My way lay through the church-yard: a guilty, 
selfish wretch I felt myself to have been and to be; the 
steady, silent stars scarcely looked upon a being more 
humbled and more hateful to himself than I. Now I 
had reached mid-manhood, and left all my life behind 
me barren of a friend, fertile in despisers, or at best in 
commiserators, and dark on every hand with evil deeds ; 
before me, nothingness; in four years’ time, leave to 
reassume my former name, to be branded as an im- 
postor, or hated as a heartless villain. What money 
could purchase, indeed, for me it had purchased: I 
had travelled over half Europe with four horses; I 
had drunk of the cup of pleasure even to excess—the 
relish was gone; I had gloated over the beauties of 
painting and sculpture till I had surfeited of both; 
scenery itself—save that of my native Shardale—had 
lost much of its enchantment; although, too, my con- 
stitution had hitherto held out during a course of life 
whereto I was driven rather than attracted, I had not 
the strength of my youth. 

Down the gravel-walk, and underneath the sycamore, 
and now at the little porch where hangs the red May- 
rose my sister trained, and I can hear two well-known 
voices from the sitting-room within, and a young child’s 
laughter; and another voice I hear that is unrecognised, 
nor yet altogether strange: now in the tiny hall; and 
now, great Heaven! at home once more. 

Is this old lady, then, who shakes my hand so warmly, 
my dear mother? How gray she is! what sadness sits 
in her mild eyes, and reigns over her quiet smile!—I 
should not know her, save for those sweet tones. My 
wife—more beautiful than ever, flushed and happy, 
with our boy beside her, and a man, who is her lover— 
there is no deceiving me—on the other side, who is— 
yes—it is Lacy, my old college friend. 

* Telescope ’—‘ kindness’—‘ quite ashamed’—I do 
not hear what they are saying rightly, but ‘little 
Charley’ grates upon my ear, and I answer curtly ; and 
then the agony of commonplace, when the heart is full 
and the brain burns, for hours. 
| The boy is my companion daily, Lacy and she have 


other things to attend to and to talk of; but they treat 
him well, I see, or it were worse for them. Shall I let 
this marriage be, and suffer my wife to sin in the 
eyes of the law, and make my own child’s mother an 
adulteress ? or shall I blast her happiness, and break my 
oath, and ruin all, tocall my son my own? His father, 
as he tells me, never saw his face, but died ere he was 
born; Lacy, it seems, knows tie doubt that still exists; 
but there are so many years elapsed, and no trace has 
been discovered of Mr Branksome’s existence, he has 
persuaded her to have no doubts at all. 

‘ Cause or impediment, as ye shall answer at the last 
dreadful day of account!’ was rung, was tolled rather, 
in my ears through day and night: my state of hesi- 
tation and perplexity was awful; but the terror of the 
matter with me was in its reference to the boy. A few 
days ere the wedding, I took a sudden resolution, and 
posted up to London: my mind was made up to give 
back the relics of my fortune to his lordship, and to 
entreat his leave to reveal myself—to do so, at all 
events, with or without his leave. ‘Too ill to be seen 
to-day; but Mr Branksome, if it was he, should be 
admitted to-morrow,’ was my answer in Grosvenor 
Square. To-morrow! Scant time there would be, then, 
to get back to Shardale; but ordering a chaise to be 
in readiness at a moment’s notice, I called again next 
day at the hour specified. The house was filled with 
people; the square before it, paved thick with straw, 
was thronged with gaping crowds; the great lord had 
but just expired—he, the arbiter of my destinies, the 
ruler of my being, had himself been forced to own a 
a master. I was released, at length, from that bad vow. 

I grew frantic as we flew towards Westmoreland; I 
writhed and cursed as each fresh calamity occurred: 
the traces broke—a wheeler fell dead-lame—the boys 
I had bribed to gallop madly got drunk, and galloped 
madly in the wrong direction. When:I reached Kendal, 
it was past mid-noon of the marriage-day...... 
Weeks of raging fever at the inn; death staring 
in my painted, lying face, putting its cold hand close 
beside my heart, and yet, when I considered the life that 
otherwise must be, not horrible, not even unwelcome. 
As for life beyond the grave, the thought of it was not so 
fearful as might seem; I had begun to consider myself 
‘ possessed ’— unaccountable for those dreadful feelings, 
and the acts their consequences, that had drawn misery 
upon so many, and that had yet, perhaps, much more 
to draw. I was become a fatalist. I do not even now 
think that it was at any time in my power to overcome 
my lassitude of affection, the fatigue and wearisomeness 
of love. 

I went abroad as soon as I was able to move, and 
never saw the shores of England till six months 
I dared not look upon my boy again through all that 
time—the boy that paid the debt of love to both his 
parents over and over again to her alone—the boy whom 
every year would help to understand more fully, if 
it ever was revealed, his father’s sin, his innocent 
mother’s shame. I thank Heaven that he left this earth 
without that bitter knowledge—that he died holding 
my hand in his, and thanking me for a friend’s love— 
‘the love,’ his mother added, ‘that would ever be a 
bond between her heart and mine!’ 

It was in Rome that I next met those three whom I 
had so deeply wronged. Her husband—he whom the 
world called such—came to winter there—to die there, 
in the last stage of a decline: a sun-stroke killed my 
boy ; he was struck down, but lived three April-days— 
every hour, every minute of which is written in my 
inmost heart—a sorrow, yet a solace, till it beats no 
more. 

It may be that these words may meet her eyes whom 
I have used so cruelly, for whose sake partly, too, I 
have so cruelly suffered: my love for her dear child 
‘will ever be a bond between our hearts,’ she said. 
Mother! I wonder would that sadness leave your brow, 
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or broaden rather, had you back your son? Besides | can gain by some arrangement which shall also be a 
you two, there are no beings on earth, save Ellen gain to the employed; and whether a third party, the 
Newby, whose right hands I would care to clasp again. | terrible ‘public,’ can gain at the same time. If all 
‘ Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy.’ | this can be done, then perhaps we shall have inserted 
Fare you well! ‘the small end of the wedge:’ that social wedge which, 
le? . _________ | when driven home, shall both tighten and rend—tighten 


THE SMALL END OF THE WEDGE. the bonds which connect the men of money with the | 


men of muscle, and rend asunder the connection between 
Tuere is a subject which often occupies the attention | honest labour and mischievous agitators. 

of thoughtful men in this country, setting them on In order to understand the nature of the experi- 
speculation whether or not the future may bring forth | mental attempt now being made by the great Company, 


a cure for certain social inconveniences. This subject | it may be well to say a word or two concerning the |} 


has reference to the relations existing between the | mode of managing the locomotive stock. 

employer and the employed. We see, from time to} Every one knows that the locomotive requires very 
time, wranglings and unseemly disputes between those | simple meat and drink—nothing but coke and water. 
who have money to give for labour, and those who are | An untiring patient horse it is, ready to work day 
willing to give labour for money. We see, and hear, | and night, and harmless to all except the careless or 
and read about ‘strikes’ and ‘lock-outs.’ We are told | the luckless. Every locomotive, during a railway 
of masters being tyrants and slave-drivers ; that they | journey, is under the care of a driver, who is responsible 
‘grind the faces of the poor ;’ that they would pinch | for the safe conveyance of the train, and who has a 
wages down to the starving-point ; that they will them- | stoker to assist him. An anxious office is this. In 
selves combine to strengthen the claims of capital, | winter and summer, in cold and heat, in sleet, snow, 
while disapproving any combination among their | rain, fog, piercing blasts, the driver must be ever 


‘hands’ for the protection of labour; that the masters | watchful on his post—sedulously careful that the | 
are the natural enemies of the work-people; that | furnace is duly filled with fuel; that the boiler has its | 


parliament ought to throw a shield of protection | proper amount of water; that a certain pre-arranged | 


around the workers, to enable them to fight the | speed shall be maintained ; that the train shall draw up 
battle of labour against capital. 

Why is all this? Is there anything in the nature of ! 
honest and intelligent industry which renders such | any possible but unforeseen obstructions on the line of 
miserable disputes unavoidable? Political economists | rails. It is an office requiring skill, nerve, hardihood, 
claim to have settled the question by referring to the | promptness; and it is right that such labour should be 
well-known law of the dependence of wages on supply | well rewarded. Most of the men begin their service 
and demand in labour. They say that if 500 men offer | as stokers, and rise to the dignity of engine-drivers 
to do the work which 400 would accomplish, the compe- | after a certain period ; and as soon as they become 
tition among these men will bring down wages, without | drivers, they receive a gradually increasing rate of 
any reference to the kindness or unkindness of any | wages. The old and steady hands receive 7s. or 8s. 
particular employer, or of employers generally ; and | per day, and a few special instances exceed even this 
that, on the other hand, if many masters are looking | rate. The coke, the oil, and the few other stores 


out for ‘hands’ at the same time, the desire of obtaining | necessary for the working of the locomotive, are | 


labour will raise the wages, without any improvement | intrusted to the driver and his stoker; and it has for 
in the technical skill or the moral characteristics of | years been a constant aim on the part of the railway 
the men. All this may be true; but still there seems | officials, to obtain as much working-power as possible 
something else wanting—or perhaps many somethings. | for a given quantity of materials. We meet with 
It is an unhealthy state of things when masters and | frequent statements, in the half-yearly accounts of the 
men deem their respective classes antagonistic the one | several railway companies, respecting the attained or 
to the other. Such does not seem to be the case in the | the hoped-for savings in locomotive-power, estimated 
United States ; owing, probably, to the vast field for | by the number of miles which the engines run with a 
exertion in a comparatively new country. It would be | definite quantity of coke and other stores. 
sad, however, to think, that because ours is an old In this system, the driver has no special interest in 
country, there must necessarily be these heart-burnings. | the economy of coke or anything else. It is true that 
Many deep-thinking and far-seeing men, among whom | if he works economically, he will give satisfaction, and 
is Mr Mill, are of opinion that some kind of partner- lay a claim perhaps to an increase of wages, as a trust- 
ship might be profitably established between those who | worthy servant of the Company ; but further than this, 
do the work and those who pay for the work being | he is in no way concerned with the profitableness, or 
done ; that something better might be done than simply | otherwise, of the system whereon the locomotive service 
paying a man for an hour’s or a day’s work, without | of the Company is established. If he has more than an 
exciting any interest in his mind in the welfare of his | average knowledge of the phenomena of high-pressure 
employer; that a workman ought, by some arrange- | steam, and can make a pound of coke produce more 
ment or other, to have an incentive to doing his work | working-power than is customary, the Company alone 
more quickly, more skilfully, less wastefully, more | reap the benefit. 
conscientiously, than before. Now, the step which has just been taken—evidently 

Various matters bearing on this subject have been so | an experimental one—by the London and North- 
frequently treated in the first and second series of the | western Company, touches at once on this very 
Journal, that our readers can be at no loss to under- | important matter. The question virtually put is this 

' 
| 


stand the general tendency of the question. We take | —Will an engine-driver become more careful and 
it up again—not with a view to the exposition of any | skilful, if it be agreed that he shall have a pecuniary 
principles—but in reference to a remarkable and valu- | interest in any benefits resulting from his care and 
able experiment which is now being made: an experi- | skill? The experience of everyday-life would lead one 
ment, the success of which may possibly have much | to say pretty positively that such would be the case ; 
influence on many departments of labour. but nothing lees than full and ample experience would 

The London and North-western Railway Company | establish the affirmative of the proposition in any 
—the most gigantic purely commercial corporation in | particular case. Who it was that first suggested the 
the world—are trying to what extent they can treat | plan, and how the basis of calculation was established, 
their engine-drivers as independent tradesmen instead | we do not know ; but it appears, from a correspondence 
of servants. They wish to see whether the Company | which has lately appeared in the public journals, that 


at each station at the proper time and in the proper | 
position; and that a sharp look-out shall be kept for | 
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in the month of February last one engine-driver, an 


motive superintendent on the southern division of the 
old and trusted hand, took a contract for working a 


London and North-western Railway, has been the 


locomotive ; in March, another took a similar contract ; 
in April, two more; and in May, twenty-six more. 
These men became in effect small masters, instead of 
servants, under an arrangement which we will endeavour 
to describe. 

The engine-driver takes a contract to convey a 
particular train every day, or two or three trains aday. 


| means of giving the contract-system a trial; and he 
has lately given publicity to a Report from Mr Forsyth, 
chief-foreman at Wolverton depét. He requested Mr 
Forsyth to report on the result of four months’ expe- 
rience of the new system. Mr Forsyth’s statements 
are so remarkable and important, that it will be well 
to give an abstract of them. 


His work is definite. He is not to be called off, to 
drive an engine hither and thither at the behests of 
the superintendent; he undertakes to do an amount 
of work, the limitation of which is defined and exact ; 


First, as regards the engine-drivers. It has been 
found, at the end of each monthly contract, that there 
has been less coke, less oil, and less grease used than 
under the old system; the driver is benefited by the 


and he can tell beforehand, barring unforeseen circum- 
stances, where he will be at any particular hour, and at 
what time he will be free to wend his steps homeward. 
The Company’s offer to him is—‘If you will conduct 
these trains daily in safety, we will pay you so much 
per mile per train; we will sell you coke, oil, and 
grease, at prime cost; we will do all repairs to the 
locomotive requiring shop-facilities, but any slight 
repairs which can be done on the road, must be effected 
at your expense: as we shall pay you the same sum 
whether you use much or little coke, it will be to your 
interest to economise your stores as much as possible, 
consistently with the due performance of the work 
intrusted to you.’ This is virtually the offer made; 
and the engine-driver applies his acquired knowledge 
to the determination of the question, whether or not 
the terms are likely to be favourable to him. It is a 
question of honest bargain between the two parties. 
There is this advantage attending such a system, 
that the clever man has a brightened prospect before 
him; and not merely the clever, but the sober and 
observant man. Every pound of coke he can save 
by the exercise of his skill and steadiness, is so 
much clear gain to him while his contract lasts. Lazy 
and incompetent men always seek for an equalisa- 
tion of wages, and always prefer day-work to piece- 
work ; it is they who are chiefly made the tools of 
noisy agitators in times of ‘strike.’ The intelligent 
and assiduous man has an incentive to a system in 
which he can meet with some kind of reward or 
acknowledgment for his superior services. In this 
respect the contract-system—commenced in the rail- 
way world as above described—bears some analogy to 
the ‘tribute’ system among the Cornish miners, in 
which the miners undertake to bring the ore to the 
surface, and break it into small pieces, for a percentage 
on the value of the copper or tin contained in the ore. 
The analogy is limited, for other elements enter into 
the Cornish system ; but we mention it on this account 
—that under both systems an intelligent and clever 
man has an opportunity to benefit by his talents more 
decidedly than if he were a mere day-worker. 

We need not stop to mention the precise sum con- 
tracted to be paid per mile per train, nor why it is that 
a goods-train requires a higher rate than a passenger- 
train. Nor need we dwell upon the circumstance 
which caused publicity to be given to this remarkable 
system—a temporary disagreement between some of 
the drivers and the locomotive superintendent on a 
matter relating to wages. We have so strong an im- 
pression that there is a soundness of principle at the 
bottom of this new system, that we are unwilling 
to entangle it with any mere local or temporary 
circumstances. 

Now for the results. There are three parties inte- 
rested in the matter—the Company, the engine-driver, 
and the public. If the Company can have the work 
done more cheaply than before, and their locomotives 
maintained in an efficient state—if the engine-driver 
finds that he can earn more than he did at daily wages 
—if the public are carried more punctually and more 
safely—all parties would, mentally, if not physically, 
throw up their hats and rejoice. Mr M‘Connell, loco- 


saving, and he takes care of every pound or pint of 
stores. By the terms of his contract, he is guaran- 
teed against loss, while he may make the gain as much 
as his skill and care enable him to do. Mr Forsyth 
gives the balance-shect of one of the men, and shews it 
to be much more favourable to the driver than under 
the day-work system; and he observes: ‘ Perhaps the 
greatest advantage of the system would be, that a 
driver contracting for a particular train would have 
regularly recurring intervals of rest and labour, and 
thereby be much better fitted to do his duty to himself, 
the public, and his employers, than he now is while 
obtaining irregular intervals of rest and labour, in- 
volved in the present system of working.’ In another 
part of his Report he says: ‘If the contract-system be 
generally introduced, I believe that . . .. the drivers 
will become in every respect a better class of men; that 
they will make better use of their intervals between 
trips, go to bed at proper time, and make better use of 
their increased earnings.’ ; 

Secondly, as regards the Company. It is the engine- 
driver’s interest to keep the engine in a highly effective 
state, in order that as few repairs as- possible may be 
needed, except the larger occasional repairs which must 
be done at the engine-shops, and which are paid for by | 
the Company. This efficient state is, in itself, a means 
of preserving the locomotive stock of the Company, 
and thereby benefiting the shareholders. ‘ The greatest 
proportion of repairs required under the day-work 
system,’ says Mr Forsyth, ‘can, without doubt, be 
traced to neglect alone, and which would in most part 
be entirely removed by the care required under and 
inseparable from the contract-system. . . . . Under 
the contract-system, there would be no dirty boilers; 
no rapidly worn, burnt, or burst tubes; no burnt and 
exploded fire-boxes ; no cut-up pistons ; no bad journals, 
involving risk of broken axles, and waste of drivers’ 
oil, and tallow, and fuel, from increased friction.’ Mr 
Forsyth further states, that additional work could be 
done with the present stock of engines, and greater 
earnings worked for, without increasing the capital for 
additional locomotive-plant ; and in summing up all the 
consequences to the Company, he says: ‘Iam satisfied 
that upon this division alone—the portion of the North- 
western system which lies southward of Birmingham 
—considering punctuality, freedom from accidents, 
improved condition of drivers and of engines, reduced 
cost of working and of repairs—which would at the 
same time be better done under the contract-system 
—it would benefit the Company between 1L.35,000 
and L.45,000 per annum, would increase the earnings 
of the drivers, and tend to secure the public safety.’ 
In respect to the Company’s saving, Mr Forsyth offers 
a significant guarantee of the sincerity at least of his 
opinions, in expressing a willingness to accept a per- 
centage on these savings in lieu of any future increase in 
his own salary. In an able letter in the Zimes, a writer, 
whose opinions, under the pseudonym of ‘ Amicus,’ 
attracted much attention during the engineers’ strike 
a year or two ago, estimates that if the contract-system 
were adopted in respect to all the locomotive-working 
in the kingdom, the companies collectively would save 
not less than L.700,000 per annum, while the drivers 
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would receive higher remuneration than at present. 
A bright prospect, truly—if it be not too bright to 
be true. 

Thirdly, as regards the public. The Company, under 
the contract, tie down the driver rigidly in respect to 
time: he has to pay a fine for every minute of delay 
clearly traceable to himself; and Mr Forsyth states 
that, as a consequence of this rule, the trains driven by 
contract are more punctual than those driven by day- 
work. If this be so, the public unquestionably gain. 
Then, in respect to accidents, the following opinion— 
coming as it does from one who has had so much 
experience in railway locomotion—is sufficiently note- 
worthy : ‘I am one of those who believe, from the more 
than twenty years’ experience I have had, that, with 
proper care, nearly all railway accidents can be pre- 
vented; and that nothing will tend more towards that 
most desirable state of things, than a careful applica- 
tion of the contract-system. In a great many so-called 
accidents which it has been my duty to investigate, I 
am convinced that almost every one of them could be 
traced to a cause which might have been prevented by 
care and vigilance on the part of the driver.’ 

If all this really be so—if all parties be benefited by 
a system which calls forth the care and intelligence of 
the engine-drivers—is not this the beginning of some- 
thing that may be important by and by, both in itself 
and as an example? May it not be the Small End of 
the Wedge ? 


THE GRIZZLY BEAR, AND AN 
ADVENTURE WITH ONE. 
Tue grizzly bear (Ursus feror) is, beyond all question, 


| the most formidable of the wild creatures inhabiting the 
| continent of America—jaguar and cougar not excepted. 


Did he possess the swiftness of foot of either the lion 
or tiger of the Old World, he would be an assailant 
as dangerous as either; for he is endowed with the 
strength of the former, and quite equals the latter in 
ferocity. Fortunately, the horse outruns him; were 
it not so, many a human victim would be his, for he 
can easily overtake a man on foot. As it is, hundreds 
of well-authenticated stories attest the prowess of this 
fierce creature. There is not a ‘mountain man’ in 
America who cannot relate a string of perilous adven- 
tures about the ‘grizzly bar;’ and the instances are 
far from being few in which human life has been 
sacrificed in conflicts with this savage beast. 

The grizzly bear is an animal of large dimensions ; 
specimens have been killed and measured quite equal 
to the largest size of the polar bear, though there is 
much variety in the sizes of different individuals. 
About 500 pounds might be taken as the average 
weight. In shape, the grizzly bear is a much more 
compact animal than either the black or polar species : 
his ears are larger, his arms stouter, and his aspect 
fiercer. His teeth are sharp and strong; but that 
which his enemies most dread, is the armature of his 
paws. The paws themselves are so large, as frequently 
to leave in the mud a track of twelve inches in length 
by eight in breadth; and from the extremities of these 
formidable fists protrude horn-like claws full six inches 
long! Of course, I am speaking of individuals of the 
largest kind. These claws are crescent-shaped, and 
would be still longer, but in all cases nearly an inch 
is worn from their points. The animal digs up the 
ground in search of marmots, burrowing squirrels, and 
various esculent roots; and this habit accounts for the 
blunted condition of his claws. They are sharp enough, 
notwithstanding, to peel the hide from a horse or 
buffalo, or to drag the scalp from a hunter—a feat 
which has been performed by grizzly bears on more 
than one occasion. 

The colour of this animal is most generally brownish, 


with white hairs intermixed, giving that grayish or | 
grizzled appearance—whence the trivial name, grizzly. 
But although this is the most common colour of the | 
species, there are many varieties. Some are almost 
white, others yellowish red, and still others nearly | 
black. The season, too, has much to do with the | 


colour; and the pelage is finer and longer than that of || 


the Ursus Americanus. The eyes are small in proportion 
to the size of the animal, but dark and piercing. 
The geographical range of the grizzly bear is exten- 
sive. It is well known that the great chain of the 
Rocky Mountains commences on the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, and runs southwardly through the 
North American continent. In these mountains, the 
grizzly bear is found, from their northern extremity, 
at least as far as that point where the Rio Grande 
makes its great bend towards the Gulf of Mexico. 
In the United States and Canada, this animal has 
never been seen in a wild state. 
The grizzly bear has no affinity with the forest. 


all forest-covered. The grizzly is never found under | 


heavy timber, like his congener the black bear; and, | 


unlike the latter, he is not a tree-climber. The black 


bear ‘hugs’ himself up a tree, and usually destroys | 


his victim by compression. The grizzly does not pos- | 


sess this power, so as to enable him to ascend a tree- || 


trunk; and for such a purpose, his huge dull claws 
are worse than useless. His favourite haunts are the 
thickets of Corylus rubus and Amelanchiers, under the 
shade of which he makes his lair, and upon the 
berries of which he partially subsists. He lives much 
by the banks of streams, hunting among the willows, 
or wanders along the steep and rugged bluffs, where | 
scrubby pine and dwarf cedar (Juniperus prostrata), | 
with its rooting branches, forms an almost impene- 
trable underwood. 


those which are the favourite haunts of the African 


lion, which, after all, is not so much the king of the | 
forest as of the mountain and the open plain. 1} 
Fish, flesh, and | 


The grizzly bear is omnivorous. 
fowl are eaten by him apparently with equal relish. 
He devours frogs, lizards, and other reptiles. He is 
fond of the larve of insects; these are often found in 
large quantities adhering to the under sides of decayed 
logs. To get at them, the grizzly bear will roll over | 
logs of such size and weight as would try the strength 


of a yoke of oxen. He can ‘root’ like a hog, and will || 


often plough up acres of prairie in search of the 
wapatoo and Indian turnip. Like the black bear, he 
is fond of sweets; and the wild-berries, consisting of 
many species of currant, gooseberry, and amelanchier 
(service-berry), are greedily gathered into his capacious | 
maw. 

He is too slow of foot to overtake either buffalo, | 
elk, or deer, though he sometimes comes upon these | 
creatures unawares; and he will drag the largest | 
buffalo to the earth, if he can only get his claws upon | 
it. Not unfrequently he robs the panther of his 
repast, and will drive a whole pack of wolves from the 
carrion they have just succeeded in killing. Several | 
attempts have been made to raise the young grizzlies, 
but these have all been abortive, the animals proving 
anything but agreeable pets. As soon as grown to a 
considerable size, their natural ferocity displays itself, 
and their dangerous qualities usually lead to the | 
necessity of their destruction. 

For a long time the great polar bear has been the 
most celebrated animal of his kind; and most of | 
the bear-adventures have related to him. Many a | 
wondrous tale of his prowess and ferocity has been | 
told by the whaler and arctic voyager, in which this | 
creature figures as the hero. His fame, however, is | 
likely to be eclipsed by his hitherto less-known congener | 
—the grizzly. The golden line which has drawn ot 


This is not strange. || 
Pre- 
vious to the settling of these territories, they were || 


In short, the grizzly bear of Ame- || 
rica is to be met with in situations very similar to || 
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the world to California, has also been the means of 
bringing this fierce animal more into notice; for the 
mountain-valleys of the Sierra Nevada are a favourite 
range of the species. Besides, numerous ‘ bear scrapes’ 
have occurred to the migrating bands who have crossed 
the great plains and desert tracts that stretch from the 
Mississippi to the shores of the South Sea. Hundreds 
of stories of this animal, more or less true, have of late 
attained circulation through the columns of the press 
and the pages of the traveller, until the grizzly bear is 
becoming almost as much an object of interest as the 
elephant, the hippopotamus, or the king of beasts 
hi:nself. 

Speaking seriously, he is a dangerous assailant. 
White hunters never attack him unless when mounted 
and well armed ; and the Indians consider the killing a 
grizzly bear a feat equal to the scalping of a human 
foe. These never attempt to hunt him, unless when a 
large party is together; and the hunt is, among some 
tribes, preceded by a feast and a bear-dance. It is 
often the lot of the solitary trapper to meet with this 
fourfooted enemy, and the encounter is rated as equal 
to that with two hostile Indians. From a celebrated 
‘mountain man,’ I had the following story or stories, 
which I give in the rude patois of the narrator :— 

* Young fellur, when you scare up a grizzly, take my 
advice, and gie ’im a wide berth—that is, unless yur 
unkimmun well mounted. Ov coorse, ef yur critter 
kin be depended upon, an’ thur’s no brush to ’tangle 
him, yur safe enough; as no grizzly, as ever I seed, kin 
catch up wi’ a hoss, whar the ground’s open an’ clur. 
F’r all that, whar the timmer’s clost an’ brushy, an’ the 
ground o’ that sort whar a hoss mout stummel, it are 
alle-s the safest plan to let ole Eph’m slide. I’ve seed 
a grizzly pull down as good a hoss as ever tracked a 
parairy, whar the critter hed got bothered in a thicket. 
The fellur that straddled him only saved himself by 
hookin’ on to the limb o’ a tree. *T'want two minnits 
afore this child kim up—hearin’ the rumpus. I hed 
good sight o’ the bar, an’ sent a bullet—sixty to the 
pound—into the varmint’s brain-pan, when he imme- 
diately cawalloped over. But ’twur too late to save 
the hoss. He wur rubbed out. The bar had half 
skinned him, an’ wur tarrin’ at his guts! Wagh!’ 

Here the trapper unsheathed his clasp-knife, and 
having cut a ‘chunk’ from a plug of real ‘ Jeemes’s 
River,’ stuck it into his cheek, and proceeded with his 
narration. ‘Young fellur, I reck’n, I’ve seed a putty 
consid’able o’ the grizzly bar in my time. Ef that thur 
chap who writes about all sorts o’ varmint—Awdoo- 
bong, I think, they calls him—hed seed as much o’ the 


| grizzly as I hev, he mout a gin a hul book consarnin’ 


the critter. Ef I hed a plug o’ bacca for every grizzly 
I’ve rubbed out, it ’ud keep my jaws waggin’ for a good 
twel’month, I reck’n. Ye—es, young fellur, I’ve done 
some bar-killin’—I hev that, an’ no mistake! 

‘Wal, I wur a gwine to tell you ov a sarcumstance 
that happened to this child about two yeern ago. It 
wur upon the Platte, atween Chimbly Rock an’ Sara- 
mies’. I wur engaged as hunter an’ guide to a carryvan 
o emigrant folks that wur on thur way to Oregon. 
Ov coorse I allers kept ahead o’ the carryvan, an’ picked 
the place for thur camp. Wal, one arternoon I hed 
halted whar I seed some timmer, which ur a scace 
article about Chimbly Rock. This, thort I, ‘Il do for 
campin’-ground ; so I got down, pulled the saddle off o’ 
my ole mar, an’ staked the critter upon the best patch 
0’ grass that wur near, intendin’ she shed hev her gut- 
full afore the camp-cattle kim up to bother her. I hed 
shot a black-tail buck, an’ after kindlin’ a fire, I roasted 
a griskin’ o’ him, an’ ate it. Still thur wan’t no sign o’ 
the carryvan, an’ arter hangin’ the buck out o’ reach o’ 
the wolves, I tuk up my rifle, an’ set out to rackynoiter 
the neighbourhood. My mar bein’ some’at jaded, I let 
her graze away, an’ went afoot; an’ that, let me tell 
you, young fellur, ar about the most foolichest thing 


you kin do upon a parairy. I wan’t long afore I proved 
it, but I’ll kum to that by’m by. 

‘Wal, I fust clomb a conside’able hill, that gin me a 
view beyont. Thur wur a good-sized parairy layin’ 
torst the south an’ west. Thur wur no trees ’ceptin’ 
an odd cottonwood hyur an’ thur on the hillside. 
About a mile off I seed a flock o’ goats—what you, 
young fellur, call antelopes, though goats they ur, as 
sure as goats is goats. ‘Thur wunt no kiver near them 
—not a stick, for the parairy wur as bar as yur hand ; 
so I seed, at a glimp, it ’ud be no us a tryin’ to 
approach, unless I tuk some plan to decoy the critters. 
I soon thort o’ a dodge, an’ went back to camp for my 
blanket, which wur a red Mackinaw. This I knew ’ud 
be the very thing to fool the goats with, an’ I set out 
torst them. 

‘For the fust half a mile or so, I carried the blanket 
under my arm. Then I spread it out, an’ walked 
behind it until I was ’ithin three or four hundred 
yards o’ the animals. I kept my eye on ’em through 
a hole in the blanket. They wur a growin’ scary, an’ 
hed begun to run about in circles; so when I seed this, 
I knew it wur time to stop. Wal, I hunkered down, 
an’ still keepin’ the blanket spread out afore me, I 
hung it upon a saplin’ that I had brought from the 
camp. I then stuck the saplin’ upright in the ground ; 
an’ mind ye, young fellur, it wan’t so easy to do that, 
for the parairy wur hard friz, an’ I hed to dig a hole 
wi’ my knife. Howsomdever, I got the thing rigged 
at last, an’ the blanket hangin’ up in front kivered my 
karkidge most complete. I hed nothin’ more to do 
but wait till the goats shed come ’ithin range o’ my 
shootin’-iron. Wal, that wan’t long. As you know, 
young fellur, them goats is a mighty curious animal— 
as curious as weemen is—an’ arter runnin’ backward 
an’ forrard a bit, an’ tossin’ up thar heads, an’ sniffin’ 
the air, one o’ the fattest, a young prong-horn buck, 
trotted up ’ithin fifty yards. I jest squinted through 
the sights, an’ afore that goat hed time to wink twice, 
I hit him plum atween the eyes. Ov coorse he wur 
throwed in his tracks. Now, you’d a jumped up, an’ 
frightened the rest away—that ’s what you’d a done, 
young fellur. But you see I knowd better. I knowd 
that so long’s the critters didn’t see my karkidge, they 
wan’t a gwine to mind the crack o’ the gun. So I laid 
still, in behopes to git a wheen more o’ ’em. 

‘As I hed calc’lated at fust, they didn’t run away, 
an’ I slipped in my charge as brisk as possible. But 
jest as I wur raisin’ to take sight on a doe that hed 
got near enough, the hull gang tuk scare, an’ broke off 
as ef a pack o’ parairy wolves wur arter em. I wur 
clean puzzled at this, for I knowd I hedn’t done any- 
thin’ to frighten ’em, but I wan’t long afore I diskivered 
the cause o’ thar alarm. Jest then I heerd a snift, 
like the coughin’ o’ a glandered hoss; an’ turnin’ 
suddintly round, I spied the biggest bar it hed ever 
been my luck to set eyes on. He wur comin’ direct 
torst me, an’ at that minnit wan’t over twenty yards 
from whar I lay. I knowd at a glimp he wur a 
grizzly! 

‘’Tain’t no use to say I wan’t skeart; I wur skeart, 
an’ mighty bad skeart, I tell ye. At fust, I thort o’ 
jumpin’ to my feet, an’ makin’ tracks ; but a minnit 0’ 
reflexshun shewed me that ’ud be o’ little use. Thar 
wur a half’ mile o’ clur parairy on every side o’ me, 
an’ I knowd the grizzly kud catch up afore I hed made 
three hundred yards in any direction. I knowd, too, 
that ef I started, the varmint ’ud be sartin to foller. 
It wur plain to see the bar meant mischief; I kud tell 
that from the glint o’ his eyes. 

‘Thar wan’t no time to lose in thinkin’ about it. The 
brute wur still comin’ nearer; but I noticed that he 
wur a gwine slower an’ slower, every now an’ agin 
risin’ to his hind-feet, clawin’ his nose, an’ sniffin’ the 
air. I seed that it wur the red blanket that puzzled 
him ; an’ seein’ this, I crep closter behint it, an’ cachéd 
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as much o’ my karkidge as it ’ud kiver. When the bar 
hed got ‘ithin about ten yards o’ the spot, he kim to a 
full stop, an’ reared up as he hed did several times, with 
his belly full torst me. ‘The sight wur too much for 
this niggur, who never afore hed been bullied by eyther 
Injun or bar. “I'wur a beautiful shot, an’ I kudn’t 
help tryin’ it, ef ’t hed been my last; so I poked my 
rifle through the hole in the blanket, an’ sent a bullet 
atween the varmint’s ribs. That wur, prehaps, the 
foolichest an’ wust shot this child ever made. Hed 
I not fired it, the bar mout a gone off, feard o’ the 
blanket ; but I did fire, an’ my narves bein’ excited, I 
made a bad shot. I hed ta’en sight for the heart, an’ 
varmint’s shoulder. Ov coorse, the bar 
bein’ now wounded, bekim savage, and cared no longer 
for the blanket. He roared out like a bull, tore at the 
place whar I hed hit him, an’ then kim on as fast as 
his four legs “ud carry him. 

* Thing gs looked squally. I throwed away my empy 
gun, an’ "drawed my bowie, expectin’ nothin’ else than 
a regular stand-up tussle wi’ the bar. I knowd it | 
wur no use turnin’ tail now; so I braced myself up for | 
a desp’rate fight. But jest as the bar hed got ‘ithin ten 
feet o’ me, an idee suddintly kim into my head. I hed 
been to Santa Fé, among them yaller-hided Mexikins, 
whar I hed seed two or three bull-fights. I hed seed 
them mattydoors fling thur red cloaks over a bull's 
head, jest when you’d a thort they wur a gwine to be 
gored to pieces on the fierce critter’s horns. Jest then, 
I remembered thur trick; an’ afore the bar cud close 
spreadin’ it out as I tuk 
holt. Young fellur, that wur a blanket, an’ no mis- 
take! It wur as fine a five-point Mackinaw as ever 
kivered the hump-ribs o’ a nor’-west trader. I used to 
wear it Mexikin-fashun when it rained; an’ in coorse, 
for that purpose, thur wur a hole in the middle to pass 
the head through. Wal, jest as the bar sprung at me, 
I flopped the blanket straight in his face. I seed his 
snout a papin’ through the hole, but I seed no more; 
for I feeled the critter’s claws touchin’ me, an’ I lot go. 
Now, thunk I, wur my time for a run. The blanket 
mout blin’ him a leetle, an’I mout git some start. 
With this thort, I glid past the animal’s rump, an’ 
struck out over the parairy. The direction happened 
to be that that led torst the camp, half a mile off; but 
thar wur a tree nearer, on the side o’ the hill. Ef 
I kud reach that, I knowd I’ud be safe enuf, as the 
grizzly bar it don’t climb. For the fust hundred yards 
I never looked round; then I only squinted back, 
runnin’ all the while. I kud jest see that the bar 
appeared to be still a tossin’ the blanket, and not fur 
from whar we hed parted kumpny. I thort this 
some’at odd; but I didn’t stay to see what it meant 
till I hed put another hundred yards atween us. Then 
I half turned, an’ tuk a good look; an’ if you believe 
me, my young fellur, the sight I seed thur ’ud a made 
a Mormon larf. Although jest one minnit afore, I wur 
putty nigh skeart out o’ my seven senses, that sight 
made me larf till I wur like to bring on a colic. Thar 
wur the bar wi’ his head right athrough the blanket. 
One minnit, he ’ud rear up on his hind-feet, an’ then 
the thing hung roun’ him like a Mexikin greaser. 
The next minnit, he ’ud be down on all-fours, an’ tryin’ 
to foller me; an’ then the Mackinaw ’ud trip him up, 
an’ over he ’ud whammel, and kick to get free—all the 
while routin’ like a mad buffalo. Jehosophas | it wur 
the funniest sight this child ever seed. Wagh! 

‘Wal, I watched the game awhile—only a leetle 
while ; for I knowd that ef the bar could git clur o’ 
the rag, he mout still overtake me, an’ drive me to the 
tree. That I didn’t want, eyther, so I tuk to my heels 
agin, an’ soon reached camp. Thur I saddled my 
mar, an’ then rid back to git my gun, an’, prehaps, to 
give ole Eph’m a fresh taste o’ lead. When I clomb 


the hill agin, the bar wur still out on the parairy, an’ I 
cud see that the blanket wur a-hanging around ’im. 


Howsomdever, he wur makin’ off torst the hills, thinkin’, 
maybe, he’d hed enuf o’ my kumpny. I want a gwine 
to let ’im off so easy, for the skear he hed gin me; 
besides, he wur trailin’ my Mackinaw along wi’ ’im. So 
I galluped to whar my gun lay, an’ havin’ rammed 
home a ball, I then galluped arter ole grizzly. I soon 
overhauled him, an’ he turned on me as savagerous as 
ever. But this time, feeling secure on the mar’s back, 


my narves wur steadier, an’ I shot the bar plum | 


through the skull, which throwed him in his tracks, 
wi’ the blanket wropped about ‘im. But sich a blanket 
as that wur then—ay, sich a blanket! 
sich a blanket! Thur wunt a square foot o’ it that 
wan’t torn to raggles. Ah, young fellur, you don’t 
know what it are to lose a five-point Mackinaw ; no, 
that you don’t. Cuss the bar!’ 


PEOPLES AND PROSPECTS OF 
EASTERN EUROPE. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


Eastern Europe in modern times, is the tendency of old 
races to reappear upon the political stage, and assert 
their right of independent existence. 


labours to efface the distinctive characteristics of 


nations, it may be useful, if properly guided, under || 
The Slavonian movement, not |) 


present circumstances. 
so far advanced as some seem to imagine, is probably 


I never seed | 


| One of the most remarkable features of the history of || 


Although this | 
tendency in itself is opposed to civilisation, which | 


destined to play an important part in remodelling the | 


map of Europe. 
peoples who have long slept, awakening and preparing 
a new destiny for themselves, are, no doubt, the Greeks, 
the 
Magyars. We intend especially to direct the attention 
of our readers to the condition of those races which 
form, or have until recently formed, part of the Otto- 
man Empire; and may be now discerned with more or 
less distinctness through the breaches which are every 


day widening in that antique edifice, which it seems | 


impossible to prop up, and which it will be certainly 
impossible to rebuild if it once comes to the ground. 
There appears to be a misconception existing in the 
minds of many, that once the Turkish race or govern- 
ment is removed, there will remain only the alternative 
of a Byzantine Empire, subservient to the designs of 
Russia. A more careful examination of the state and 
character of the peoples now inhabiting the European 
dominions of Turkey, will lead to a different conclusion. 
It is quite certain that both Bulgarians and Roumans 
have been to some extent Hellenised, as the popular 
expression goes—that is, they have been imbued with 
the Greek religion, and are gradually receiving instruc- 
tion in Greek literature. But this is a tendency totally 
opposed to that according to which nationalities are 
endeavouring to reconstitute themselves, and not at 
all capable of struggling with it. We shall endeavour 
to shew that all that can be done by the Greek idea, 
has already been accomplished in so far as the Bulga- 
rians and the Roumans are concerned. They have 
accepted their religion from Constantinople, as Spain 
and Austria have accepted theirs from Rome; and they 
readily learn the arts of reading and writing, and the 
elementary principles of knowledge, from the Greek 
Papas, as Western Europe received new floods of learn- 
ing from the Byzantine fugitives four centuries ago. 
But the border provinces of European Turkey have 2 
life of their own, of which they have recently become 
conscious, and are decidedly yearning for separate and 
independent existence. There was, it is true, something 
grand in the conception of a new empire starting up at 
once in giant proportions on the banks of the Bosporus, 
and uniting under its sway all the elements of the 
empire that was departing. It led away many minds 


But the most interesting specimen of | 


Zulgarians, the Roumans, the Servians, and the || 
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| dealing. 
| which may be a prejudice, though it is hard to believe | 
in a prejudice entertained indiscriminately by Turks | 
| and English, by Italians and Germans and French, that 


who have been since forced to admit that there was 
one thing lacking for its realisation—the presence of 
an imperial race. 

The Greeks are certainly not the base, miserable 
rabble it has been thought of late advisable to repre- 
sent them to be. They have many fine qualities— 
are brave, generous, hospitable, and laborious. But 


| these qualities are possessed in as eminent a degree 
| by many other barbarous races ; and unfortunately, the 


Greek, like the Turk, whenever he attempts to be or 
appear civilised, rather degenerates than otherwise. 
This is the true reason why most persons, even 
travellers, have formed a low estimate of his charac- 
ter. 


which the Klefts were made, the ever-ready soldiers of 


| an insurrection for national independence. We usually | 


meet with persons engaged in commerce or in political 


'| intrigue, and find an extraordinary predominance of | 
| one faculty—cunning—over all other faculties, and 


often a very slight regard for the ordinary rules of fair 
Throughout the Levant, there is a feeling, 


|| it is better not to have to do, in the way of business, 
| with the Greeks. Some of their warm friends say, that 


this is merely a tribute to their superior cleverness ; 
but it is perhaps more philosophical to admit a fact 


| so generally stated, and endeavour to account for it. 
| The truth probably is, that during long centuries of 
| oppression, the Greeks, like the Jews in the middle 


ages, were forced, by their unfortunate position of 
servitude, to acquire the mental habits usual in subject 
peoples, and have not yet been able to shake them off. 
This is an excuse which it would be very unfair to 
suppress; but we have at the same time an explana- 


| tion of the extreme improbability that any Greek 


| empire, properly so called, can at present be established. | 
Indeed, we believe that this idea was exclusively the | 
product of the present university of Athens, where 


men of elegant minds suffered themselves to wander 
in speculative mazes regardless of all practical applica- 
tion. A more serious plan was that of a Christian 
empire, under a king appointed by Europe, with 


machinery that would have allowed each race to | 


make its wants and wishes felt—the honest conser- 


vative Bulgarians in the centre forming the ballast by 
which the somewhat Frenchified Roumans, inclined to 
novelty and adventure, in the north, and the rather 
unscrupulous Greeks, keen in the pursuit of money, to 
the south, were to be steadied. Perhaps, however, it 
would have been wiser to wait until all the tendencies 
to disorganisation and reorganisation, now at work— 
some manifestly, others more obscurely—were perfectly 
well known. It is not our province to prophesy; but 
an attentive examination of the aspect of Eastern 
Europe seems to us to render it probable, that at no 
very distant day, the experiment of a federation of 
states—perhaps not free, in our sense of the word, but 
certainly not despotic—with Servia, a new Switzerland, 
in the centre, will be tried. 

We have hinted that we do not attach the same 


|| importance as do some to the Panslavonic movement— 


at anyrate, as likely to lead to events commensurate 
to or in accordance with its name. ‘To calculate the 
orbit in which so vast a body as Russia is ultimately 
to move, would be a difficult task; but it may safely 
be said, that the fortunes of Austria and the German 
powers generally, must be modified by a theory which 
seems to have been invented for the very purpose of 
destroying Teutonic influence, and has been eagerly 
taken up by those who have suffered under Prussian or 
Austrian rule. To give an idea of the virulence of 
feeling that exists, the writer of this paper may men- 
tion that he was looking, with some Poles, at a map of 


It is difficult to come in contact with the genuine | 
raw material, the peasant, the shepherd, the stuff of | 


| Europe, and listening to their projects of reconstruc- 
tion. 
Poland with its widest frontiers. But what was to be 
done with the colonies of industrious Germans which 
have been scattered here and there, forming a sober 
urban population, amidst an excitable mass of agri- 
culturists? Western politicians would have accepted 
| with joy this excellent element. The answer of 
the Poles was, that ‘all Germans must be killed, or 
| transported to Kamtschatka !’ 
| 


This was but a violent expression of the tendency so 
hostile to civilisation, which exists in nearly all the 
| families that inhabit the east of Enrope. ‘They all, 
| with more or less candour, aim at exclusive possession, 
or, at anyrate, exclusive dominion over the land in 
which they live. The only exception is, perhaps, the 
not very gracious concessions made by the Magyars 
to their Slavonian brethren. We have heard Greeks, 
warming into sincerity, admit that they believe in their 
right to govern wherever even the outposts of their 
colonies exist ; contemplate the extirpation of the Turks ; 
and promise to treat the subject races of the Bulga- 
rians, Roumans, Servians, Albanians, Bosniaks, and so 
forth, with due regard to justice, so long as they did 
not claim imperial privileges. ‘The Bulgarians, on the 
other hand, hate the Greeks, partly from some unknown 
religious causes, partly because they know them chiefly 
in their commercial character, in which, as we have 
said, the presumed descendants of the ancient Hellenes 
are nowhere very favourably known. The peasant of 
the Danube, who, though he has adopted the Slavonic 
language, remembers his Tatar origin, dreams, as he 
sits by his mighty river, of a time when he, too, may 
aspire again to dominion over that degenerate crew 
which his race, ever since its establishment in Europe, 
has never seen but in servitude. He has heard of inde- 
pendent Greece, but does not understand what he hears. 
Independence under a foreign prince scarcely conveys 
| any idea to his mind. He, too, is independent, he 
thinks, in that sense. He is waiting for some enthu- 
siastic shepherd—perhaps some bandit from the recesses 
of the Balkan—a man of his own blood and language 


of their own independent history. 


state. 
a stage of civilisation to which they will probably not 
attain for some time to come. It is the want of power 
to receive this idea that has checked the progress of 
the Greeks, who, strangely enough, study their ancient 
literature without imbibing any of the lessons of civil 
government it contains. 
Oriental. Now, the Oriental idea of a state is the 
authority of one man, controlled more or less by public 
opinion. Few of what are called Asiatic despotisms 
are strictly autocratic. ‘The Greeks, and all their 
Christian brethren, are disposed, like their Moslem 
conquerors, to look upon a state as a natural being 
essentially connected with religion. As the Turks 
cannot be made to understand an authority existing by 
its own right, or delegated by races of different faith, 
so neither can their subjects. This is an important fact 
to notice. ‘The Turk is, in one respect, a step in 
advance: he fraternises willingly with the Bosniak 
or the Albanian professing the same creed. The Greeks, 
the Bulgarians, and the Servians are intolerant also in 
matters of blood, and have not as yet been able to 
conceive anything beyond a Greek, a Bulgarian, or 
| Servian state. 

It is this divided condition of the’ races which, in 
| obedience to a mysterious law, are rapidly rising into 
| notice, that has enabled Russia to claim and exercise 

so great an influence over their fortunes. If simi- 
| larity of religion has not created sympathy between 


Of course, they reproduced the kingdom of | 


—to come forward and head a truly national struggle | 
—a Kossuth, a Shamyl, an Abd-el-Kader—or rather a | 
new Lakhanas, the king-adventurer of the last years | 


No Eastern people can comprehend our idea of a 
It is too complicated for them—the product of 


All their political notions are ;| 
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neighbouring nations, it has induced them all to look 
with hope, not unmixed, perhaps, with fear, to a distant 
power. Strictly speaking, the Christians of Turkey 
tind their beau-idéal of government already existing 
in Russia, and are disposed, at first sight, to consent 
to absorption. A nearer view, however, repels them. 
They miss one of the essential details of their organ- 
isation—the primary assemblies by which the people 
can convey to the head of the government their will 
and their desires. These assemblies they already 
possess. They appear to be rather of Slavonian than 
Greek origin, but may best be studied in the pro- 
vinces of Thessaly and Macedonia. The Turks always 
made it a rule—if they were not rather governed 
by chance—to disturb the existing state of things in 
the countries they conquered only in so far as was 
necessary to the establishment of their own authority. 
Everywhere we find, therefore, the villages and bo- 
roughs, both of Greeks and Bulgarians, supplied with 
a kind of municipal government, in which all local 
interests are discussed. ‘Traces of the same institution 
are even found in Russia, where it existed in full force 
until the time of Peter the Great. The existence of 
the forms enables the partisans of the northern empire 
to appeal most effectually to the prejudices of the 
Christian inhabitants of Turkey ; but, as we have said, a 
closer inspection seems to alarm them ; and they retire 
within themselves to meditate on the development 
of their own particular nationality. The appeals made, 
however, serve to stimulate their religious bigotry ; 
and the time seems approaching when, no matter under 
what leader, they may be led to join in an unreasoning 
crusade against the followers of the Crescent. The 
question, however, is, whether a unanimous impulse 
will lead to any political result corresponding in 
character. 


THE CABARET OF THE BREAK OF DAY. 


Everr visitor to Paris must have observed the time- 
worn summit of the tower of St Jacques de la Boucherie 
rising darkly near the Place du Chatelet, as if in 
solemn contrast with the gilded statue of Victory upon 
the pillared fountain in the midst. This tower is one 
of the finest specimens of the declining style of pointed 
architecture in France, and is the only remaining 
portion of the church of St Jacques de la Boucherie, 
which once occupied the entire area of the cloth-market 
at its base, and which was demolished during the 
Revolution. 

Close by this old church—so close, indeed, as to lie 
beneath the very shadow of its tower in the evening 
sunset—there stood, about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, a mean cabaret, called Le Point du Jour (The 
Break of Day). It was a small, ill-lighted, dirty place 
enough, with sanded floors, and benches stained with 
liquors, and tables cut all over with the names of 
| revellers. An old man, gray, withered, and cunning- 
| eyed, served at the bar, and a young boy waited on 
| the customers in the parlour. 

Le Point du Jour was, however, a well-known 
cabaret and a prosperous. M. Perpignan’s cellar was 
famous for old Macon wine, and his parlour for being 
| the daily resort of a celebrated landscape-painter, 
| named Simon Mathurin Lantara, an artist whose genius 
| trod closely upon the footsteps of Claude Lorraine. 
Like that great painter, he had taken Nature alone for 
his master and his model; like too many of those who 
are indebted for their success solely to the spontaneous 
promptings of native talent, he was indolent, careless, 
and self-indulgent. Tainted by the sceptical philosophy 
of the Voltairean school, gifted with a fund of wit and 
repartee, endued with a natural taste for letters, an 
enthusiastic lover of beauty in all its phases, generous, 
| thoughtless, affectionate, and kind-hearted, Lantara 
ees needed to have lived a century later to have been 


a happy, a prosperous, a respectable man. As it was, \} 
the age ruined him—the brilliant, licentious age of | 
Louis XV. At the same time, it must be confessed, | 
that M. Perpignan’s old Macon wine bore some share | 
in the errors of the landscape-painter. That old 
Macon was his fate—his bad angel. For its sake only, 
he frequented a low wine-shop such as this in the Place 
St Jacques de la Boucherie; for its sake, mingled l} 
constantly with the uneducated crowd of fourth-class || 
actors, strolling musicians, ruined gamesters, and sign- || 
painters, which daily filled the back-parlour of Le || 
Point du Jour; for its sake, sank lower and lower 
every year in poverty, intemperance, and degradation. | 
Yet, despite the inferior natures by which he was sur- | 
rounded ; despite the atmosphere of low debauchery | 
wherein he moved and breathed; despite the fumes of 
wine which obscured his better sense, and robbed his 
hand too often of its steadiness, Lantara was inspired 
with the true power of a master. To him, the flushing 
skies and dewy pastures were holy, yet familiar things. 
Looking upon his canvas, you seemed to see the very | 
freshness of the past shower—to feel the summer wind | 
blowing through the mountain-pass, and shaking the | 
leaves of the forest. Above all, he delighted to repre- | 
sent the fleecy vapours of ‘incense-breathing morn,’ || 
and those rare sun-mists in which our English Turner || 
| 
| 


has since proved so great. Some of his crayon-sketches, | 
which are yet preserved in the Musée des Dessins, and | 
in various private collections, are wonderfully bold and 
effective. The materials, too, are sufficiently simple ; 
the whole thing consisting merely of careless touches 
in black and white crayons on gray or blue paper. 
Upon the latter, he drew some moonlight views of a | 
magical, dreamy loveliness altogether unique. 

But the cabaret spoiled all his prosperity, and 
fatally interrupted his labours. The back-parlour of || 
Le Point du Jour was Lantara’s atelier. There stood || 
a table, called ‘Lantara’s table;’ it was stained all {| 
over with drops of oil-paint, and heaped at one end | 
with boxes of colour, pallets, brushes, maul-sticks, and 
old frames. There he sat amid a throng of boon- 
companions and low admirers — there, inspired by 
draughts of the old Macon, he dealt the flashes of his 
wit upon unworthy ears—there he reproduced the un- | 
sullied bloom of earth and sky in his latest chefs-d’cuvre. | 
And to this wretched place all those who desired to | 
purchase his paintings were obliged to come. It will | 
readily be seen how odious such a pilgrimage must 
have been to the rich and fastidious noblemen of the | 
court of Louis Quinze, and what wealth and honour 
Lantara must have necessarily lost in the parlour 
of Le Point du Jour. Here, however, some patrons | 
condescended to seek him; and amongst others, His 
Grace the Duke de Richelieu. 

Carried to the door in a sedan-chair, and attended by || 
servants on foot in gorgeous liveries, the duke made | 
his way, with an air of supreme disgust, into the little | 
noisome parlour at the back. ‘ Parbleu!’ said he with i 
a shrug and a grimace, ‘you are a droll fellow, thus to |! 
establish your atelier at a wine-shop, in the quartier of || 
St Jacques de la Boucherie! Do you know, Lantara, || 
one must love the arts to excess, before one can sum- || 
mon courage to wade through the sand and dirt of 
this parlour, for the sake of a picture.’ 

‘Merit is modest,’ replied the painter with a merry 
glance; ‘and it is for the noble and enterprising to 
seek it in the shade. But what can I do in the service || 
of monseigneur? Does he wish for the sacred or the |! 
profane ? for silver moonlight, for purple sunset, for a 
rippling lake? Or would he prefer the vestal vapours 
of the morn? With twenty-four sous’ worth of paint, 
I can supply him.’ 

‘I wish,’ replied Richelieu, ‘for a landscape such as | 
I will describe to you. It is to fill a particular place in 
my gallery. You must depict a little chapel and a 
humble manse, all overgrown with the creeping ivy. 
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Let the country around be wild and uncultivated— 
give a distant forest, a mountain-stream, some rocks : 
in short, I want something simple, yet savage; and 
enveloped, moreover, in one of your vaporous hazes. 
I say nothing to you about price—the Duke de Richelieu 
never bargains.’ The painter bowed low over the 
nobleman’s extended hand, and his Grace went forth 
from the cabaret, leaving behind him a strong odour 
of musk. 

Lantara applied himself vigorously to his task ; but, 
like the immortal Claude, he could never paint the 
human figure; and so the duke’s picture contained not 
a single one. It was completed in the short space of 
one month, and it was a marvel of romantic scenery, of 
mist, of finish, The Duke de Richelieu came back in 
about five weeks, and found Lantara stretched idly 
upon a bench in the back-parlour of the cabaret, 
drinking and smoking with two or three others. 

‘Is this the way to work?’ asked the duke, with 
that air of bonhomie in which it was his custom to 
convey a reproach. ‘ What has become of my picture?’ 

‘Finis coronat opus, said the painter. ‘Behold it 
finished! It is not my place, monseigneur, to vaunt my 
own skill; but I think you must confess that it is a 
master-piece.’ 

‘It is very beautiful, Lantara,’ replied his Grace, 
inspecting the canvas through his eye-glass; ‘ but 
there is one thing in which I am disappointed.’ 

‘Indeed! and what may that be?’ 

*I am amazed at the freshness of the colours, at the 
vraisemblance of the scene, at the purity of touch—but 
you have quite forgotten the figures. I see the forest, 
the valley, the chapel, the manse—but not a human 
figure !’ 

* Monseigneur,’ replied the artist, ‘all the people are 
at mass.’ 

‘At mass, are they ?’ replied the duke. ‘Eh bien! 
I will pay for the picture when they come out.’ 

‘If that be all, I will make them come out directly, 
monseigneur.’ And Lantara, snatching up a pencil, 
sketched a grotesque figure half hidden among the 
trees of the forest. 

‘There,’ he said, when he had finished; ‘I have 
soon satisfied you.’ 

‘But what you have done is nothing! it is a blemish, 
not an improvement. Monsieur, your jest is in bad 
taste, and very ill-timed.’ And the duke was really 
angry. 

‘But, monseigneur,’ urged Lantara, ‘when the mass 
was over, the good people hastened home. They are all 
gone in. The proof of what I say is, that this peasant, 
having lost his way in the forest, is so ashamed of 
being seen, that he is hiding himself from every eye. 
It would be scarcely decent or reverential to be strolling 
out at such atime.’ It is almost unnecessary to add, 
that Richelieu, quite disarmed by this reply, paid 
instantly for the picture, which was nothing less than 
a chef-d’ceuvre. 

The money was soon spent in the back-parlour of 
Le Point du Jour; for Lantara, who, like most artists, 
was extremely improvident, would play the host to 
every comer, and was soon more deeply in debt than 
he had been before. 

Shortly after this, a circumstance occurred which 
threatened for awhile to deprive M. Perpignan of his 
customer. Lantara rented a miserable garret at the 
top of an old house, behind the church of St Jacques 
de la Boucherie—a place with broken windows and 
an open chimney, and furnished with nothing but a 
mattress, a chair, a lame table, and a caged lapwing ; 
which last was the sole charm and treasure of his 
comfortless home. One night, the painter, who had 
been indulging more than usual in the old Macon, was 
so intoxicated that he could not find his lodging; so 
he staggered up the steps, and fell fast asleep under the 


sunshine of the next morning. He rose—the cabaret 
was just facing him—he crossed over, and went in. 
It was gray evening before he came out again; and 
this time, although he was sober compared with the 
night before, his brain was heated, and his step far from 
steady. He reached his own door—he ascended the 
staircase—he entered his garret. Alas! in the two 
days’ revel he had forgotten his poor lapwing. There 
it lay at the bottom of the cage, dead for want of food 
and water. 
The bird had been his only tie, his only affection in 
the world! Lantara, in despair, would have thrown 
himself from the window, but that was prevented 
by a fellow-lodger, an old fiddler, who had been | 
attracted by his cries of grief. Subdued by this man’s 
persuasions, Lantara passed from his first stage of 
feverish excitement to a condition of listless melancholy. 
For three days and nights, he hung over the body of 
his little favourite, smoothing its feathers with his 
hand, and calling it by the most endearing names. 
But it was quite cold and dead, and could return his 
love and respond to his call nolonger. ‘ Alas!’ sobbed 
the painter, ‘it is I who have murdered thee, my 
pretty bird! I have murdered thee, and there is no 
law to punish me, monster that Iam! ‘Thou art dead 
—thou canst not reproach me! But it is the wine- 
shop, the wine-shop that has been the cause of thy 
death ; and I swear upon thy corpse, never again to set 
foot upon the threshold of Le Point du Jour!’ 
Lantara kept his word—for eight days. The oaths 
of a drunkard are as readily forgotten as those of a 


lover ; besides, the memory of the dead fades rapidly 


and he was very soon to be found as constantly, perhaps 
more constantly than before, in the parlour of Le Point 
du Jour. However, he could not endure to stay in 
his old lodging—he could not sleep in the room which 
had witnessed the death of his poor lapwing. So he 
removed to a small room in the Rue du Chantre, which 
was in every respect neater and more pleasant than 
the last. The proprietor of this house was a clever, 
calculating man. 


to profit thereby. Thus, for a fat capon, a salad, some 
tarts, and a bottle of the old Macon from M. Perpignan, 
the landlord secured a collection of valuable sketches, 
for which, at the death of the poor artist, he received 
considerable sums. 

But in the meantime Lantara was getting more and 
more deeply into debt at the bar of the cabaret, and 
every inhabitant of the quartier St Jacques de la 
Boucherie might read the amount of his liabilities 
scored up close beside the door. This public announce- 
ment grieved the painter beyond measure; for with 
the habits, he had not lost the pride of a gentleman. 
He proposed to paint two pictures for M. Perpignan, 
in order to defray the debt. To this offer, the marchand 
des vins reluctantly consented. Night and Morning 
were the subjects chosen for illustration; and Lantara 
set earnestly to work. But such was the luckless 
painter’s penchant for the old Macon, that, long before 
the pictures were half finished, the amount of his debt 
was more than trebled, and his score occupied three 
large slates behind the bar. 

Lantara was as well known in the quartier as the 
tower of the church whence its name was derived, and 
his presence alone brought plenty of custom to Le 
Point du Jour. When he used the parlour for his 


crowd round him, watching every movement of the 
pencil, but would even assemble outside and peep in 
through the windows. It was a frequent custom with 
these visitors to treat the artist with a friendly glass, in 
return for the amusement his labours afforded them ; 


porch of St Jacques. Here he was awakened by the 


and from this circumstance Lantara conceived a project 


away. Lantara buried his bird in a field near Paris; | 


He knew his lodger’s weakness in | 
favour of old wine and good dinners, and he resolved | 


atelier, the place came to be regarded by the inhabitants | 
as a kind of free exhibition, and they used not only to | 


| 
| 
| bouring hospital of La Charité, in the Rue Jacob. 
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for liquidating his score. This was how he proceeded: 
—In the first place, he purchased a large canvas 


|| whereon he sketched the ruins of an old chateau, 


half-way up the side of a rugged steep, and in the 
background a valley all luminous with the phos- 
phorescent vapours of morning. ‘This picture attracted 
a large number of spectators, amongst whom were 
several generous enough to offer Lantara sundry 
glasses of his favourite wine. But he had one reply 
| for all. 

‘I have given up wine,’ said the painter, ‘for Mon- 
sieur Perpignan has just imported a supply of capital 
gin from Schiedam, which I infinitely prefer.’ 

*‘Chacun % son goit,’ replied they, with evident 
surprise. ‘ You shall have the gin, Monsieur Lantara, 
and we will drink the old Macon” The Schiedam 
liquor was, in fact, remarkably good, and that day 
the painter drank some dozens of petits verres. The 


next morning he rose very early, and made his way to | 


the cabaret, at an hour so unwonted that M. Perpignan 
could not forbear expressing his astonishment. 

‘What! up already, Monsieur Lantara?’ exclaimed 
he. ‘Surely something has gone wrong. Tas anything 
happened ?’ 

‘Nothing. But I wanted to speak to you before the 
customers assemble, for I have something particular 
to say.’ 

‘What may that be?’ 

‘Ll owe you money, Monsieur Perpignan.’ 

‘Parbleu! I know that well enough. Why, here are 
three slates filled with your scores! Thirty patés— 
fourteen dozen of the old Macon—twenty-six capons— 
seventeen salads with’ 

‘Do not trouble yourself to recount the contents of 
the three slates, Monsieur Perpignan,’ interrupted 
Lantara, somewhat angrily. ‘I want to be out of 
your debt, and I am about to propose an idea to you.’ 

‘I want money,’ grumbled the marchand; ‘I don’t 
want ideas.’ 

‘ But the idea shall be worth money, and that is the 
same thing. Now listen attentively, and follow my 
instructions to the letter. I told all the people yester- 
day that I had ceased to care for anything but the 
gin of Schiedam. There was not a word of truth in 
what I said, mon ami. ‘The old Macon still has, and 
ever will have, my preference. Send me a bottle at 
once, that I may prove it to you; and put it down to 
my score. The wine was brought; he drank a tum- 
blerful at a draught, and then went on: ‘ And could 
you for one instant believe that I really preferred the 

ale Dutch liquid to the red old Burgundy? Alas! 

no—I only said so; but I said it with a purpose. 
Attendez! When the customers offer me a glass of 
the gin, Monsieur Perpignan, serve up a glass of pure 
water, and thus you can set the price against my 
debt, and wipe away that horrible list which fills me 
with shame and anger all day long. Farewell, my old 
favourite!’ he cried with a deep sigh, as he poured the 
last drop into his glass. ‘ Henceforth, I must taste 
nothing but water—truly, it is a punishment I have 
deserved!’ And the painter that day drank no less 
than twenty-five petits verres of cold water, in expia- 
tion of his sins, and went home at night in a state of 
unusual sobriety, singing with a melancholy voice the 
refrain of a popular drinking-song : 


Tous les méchants sont buveurs d’eau— 
| C'est bien prouvé par le déluge! 


For several months, Lantara heroically persevered in 
this course, and the slates in time offended his pride 
no more. But the immoderate use of cold water, to 
which his pride or probity had urged the painter, pro- 


|, duced the most baleful effects upon his constitution ; 


and before half a year had elapsed, he became so ill that 
it was found necessary to remove him to the neigh- 


| Here, although his case received the utmost attention, 
| he grew rapidly worse, and it was soon evident that all 
| chance of his recovery was past. For some days, the 
| spark of vitality flickered dimly in the lamp, and 
| during that brief interval, his heart was opened to 
| humility and penitence. On the 22d of December 
| 1778, did Simon Mathurin Lantara close a long career 
| of artistic merits and moral weaknesses; unattended 
| by one familiar face—uncared for by wife, child, or 
friend—a lonely man without home or human tie, 
| breathing his last sigh within the precincts of a 
public hospital. 

A great portion of this artist’s works were lost in 
the succeeding Revolution; and those paintings and 
sketches which bear his name, command a high price 
in the Parisian auction-rooms. Lantara is not so well 
| known in this country as his merits entitle him to be. 
| He was a really great and original painter, and_ his 
works deserve a place in our national collection beside 
those of Turner and Claude Lorraine. 


| 


A MARRIAGE-TABLE, 


TueEeReE was a marriage-table where One sat, 
Meek and unnoticed, till they asked his aid— 
Thenceforth it truly seems that he has made 
All virtuous marriage-tables consecrate : 
Therefore at this, where, without pomp or state 
We sit, and only say, or, mute, are fain 
To smile the simple words : ‘ God bless these twain !’ 
I think that One, who ‘in the midst’ doth wait 
Ofttimes, would not abjure our prayerful cheer, 
But, as at Cana, list with gracious ear 
To us, beseeching; that the Love divine 
Will ever at their household-table sit, 
Make all his servants who encompass it, 
And turn life’s bitterest waters into wine. 


WHAT A SHELL CAN DO. 

Round shot and shells were perpetually whizzing through 
the air day and night, falling in all directions amongst and 
through the devoted houses of the city. By night, the 
shells assumed a magnificent appearance, resembling so 
many shooting-stars, though, alas! far more formidable. 
One day, a number of us were viewing the scene of des- 
truction from a battery erected on the summit of a high 
hill. Whilst we anxiously observed the amount of damage 
committed by the shells, there arose suddenly from the 
centre of the fort what at first appeared to us a huge 
mound of earth, which gradually increased in size until it 
resembled a hill some 600 feet in height; then it almost 
imperceptibly changed, and assumed the appearance of an 
excessively dark thunder-cloud, which eventually spread 
far and wide, concealing both fort and town from our 
wonder-struck gaze; a few minutes elapsed, and it entirely 
enveloped the high position we were occupying, although 
900 yards from the explosion. This terrific catastrophe 
originated in one of our shells fortunately bursting in a 
powder-magazine, containing several tons of combustible 
ammunition. The sublime spectacle that ensued will never 
be effaced from my memory, nor, I imagine, from that of 
any who witnessed the sight. For several minutes, the 
atmosphere continued very close, not even a breath of wind 
stirring, but a deathlike stillness prevailed, precisely simi- 
lar to that which precedes a Scinde dust-storm. All the 
guns ceased firing—all eyes were directed upwards, gazing 
with awe at the scene thus suddenly presented them. 
Men even addressed each other in a whisper.—James’s 
Volunteer’s Scramble. 


A chapter of ‘ Things as They are in America’ was prepared for 
this number, but, owing to other arrangements, cannot appear 
till the next. 
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